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Summer 


Gossions 
| por 
Tracu ERS 


BEGINNING JUNE 26 
CLOSING AUGUST 5 


‘Teachers requiring cred- 
its for purpose of certifica- 
tion or who are candidates 
for degrees will find the 
Program of courses in 
Temple University Sum- 
mer Sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. 
Send for complete catalog 
folder 


containing recreational 


and descriptive 


interests. All classes com- 
mence June 26thand close 
August 5th. 


Address office of the Reg- 
istrar— Broad St. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia. 

















TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 





SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


at The 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





study with 
. More 
than 450 courses offer from one to 
12 weeks of academic, vocational, 


Combine summer 
healthful recreation. . 


or professional study . . . lead- 
ing to advanced degrees, or to 
the baccalaureate degree and to 
certification. National authorities 
supplement an excellent faculty. 


Recreational and entertainment 
programs. Moderate living ex- 
penses, New facilities for women, 
including dormitories and activi- 
ties building with swimming pool. 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 
INTER-SESSION 
JUNE 13 to JUNE 30 
POST-SESSION 
AUGUST 14 to SEPT. 1 
Write TODAY for catalogue and 
more information 
Director of Summer Sessions 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pa. 














TEACHERS! 
PLAY SAFE 





We offer for your approval what 


we believe is the most complete 
protection you can secure: 


$20.00 per week for confin- 
ing sickness. 


$20.00 per week for totally 
disabling accidents. 


$40.00 per week while in 
hospital. 


$10.00 per week for par- 
tially disabling accidents 
and non-confining sicknes3:. 


Up to $20.00 for medical 
expense of non-disabling 
accidents. 


$20.00 per week for quar- 


antine. 

FULL BENEFITS FIRST 
WEEK. 

BENEFITS FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL DAY. 

ALL BENEFITS PAY. 
ABLE DURING VACA- 
TION. 





| This is only one of our policies that 














THE BUCKNELL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


offers unusual opportunities for teach- 

ers in service. The following persons 

should be particularly interested: 

. Academic teachers 

. Commercial teachers 

. Guidance counselors 

. School administrators and 
supervisors. 

. Parent-Teacher workers 


Write to F.G. Davis, Director 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


on mW bo 
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have met with the approval of many 
teachers. 


ALSO—an_ individual _hospitaliza- 
tion policy that is sold exclusively to 
teachers. 


YOUR INQUIRY APPRECIATED 


Summer plan now in effect. 
Write Now 


ALLEGHENY MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 





BEAVER COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 22—AUGUST 3, 1939 


Liberal Arts, Secondary, Elementary, and Early 


Childhood Education, Fine Arts, Music. 


Certification privileges. 


Grey Towers Castle for resident students—excep- 


tionally beautiful, cool, and comfortable. 


Interesting location near Philadelphia. 


Write for Catalogue to Director of Summer School, 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


GROVE CITY 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college with varied 
courses, a beautiful campus and un- 
usual buildings and equipment. 


The Summer Session 
June 26 to August 5, 1939 
The Fall Semester 
September 18, 1939 


For information write: 


President Weir C. Ketler 
Grove City, Pa. 
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Another Year Closes 


This JoURNAL completes the issues for the school term 1938-39. Its next 
appearance will be in September. Members of the Association and readers 
of the JouRNAL will, during the intervening months, have different experiences 
and interests. The period of vacation will be used variously; to some it will 
be a period of rest and recreation, to others study and travel, and to still others 
participation in the meetings of the National Education Association. 

At PSEA Headquarters the major activity will be in preparing for the services 
for next year. The assistant editor will plan the ten issues of the JOURNAL. 
The new director of research will familiarize himself with legislation enacted 
and will study a number of problems vital to the work of the Association and 
to the welfare of the members of the Association. The new field secretary will 
plan more vitalized programs for Local Branches and be prepared when the new 
year arrives to meet branch officers and members in the different parts of the State. 

The committees of the Association on welfare and retirement relations will 
function throughout the summer. The Executive Council as a body and through 
its subcommittees will continue to work for the goals outlined at its first meet- 
ing. The services of the executive secretary will be available to assist and guide 
in all these activities so that the program for the new school year shall be a 
unified Association program. 
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Safe and Healthy Living — 


ANDRESS . GOLDBERGER . DOLCH . HALLOCK 


Just published—for the first eight grades, a lively, mod- 


ern health series including a complete program in safety 





education. Treated cumulatively and thoroughly, safety 
is presented as an integral part of that subject of the 





curriculum to which it is most closely allied—health. 
Safety is the “center of interest” in at least one of the 
nine or ten units of each book, and in remaining units it 


is introduced through the discussion of specific health 


topics. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


An extensive illustrative 
scheme includes orginal draw- 
ings, photographs, and much 
use of color. 


Send for 
safety chart number 644 























1939 SUMMER SESSIONS 


A comprehensive program of undergradu- 
ate curricula in commercial, elementary, 
physical, secondary, and vocational educa- 
tion. 


Graduate and undergraduate professional 
courses in history, theory, and practice of 
education, including physical education; 
specific and specialized treatment of educa- 
tional performances; development of re- 
search technique; and prosecution of in- 
vestigation. 


Special courses in geography, diagnosis, 
testing, camp counselling, state school ad- 
ministration, adult education, philosophy 
of education, and religious education. Sym- 
posiums on the school curriculum and lab- 
oratory courses in the English curriculum 
and teaching problems. 


A large summer offering for the secondary 
teacher and school administrators, with 
courses relating to the representative 
teaching fields and those of a more general 
and cultural nature. 


For information, address the Director 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 











Winners in Publication Contest of Seal Sale 


WO Pennsylvania school papers were among the winners 
in the school publication contest conducted during the 
last Christmas Seal Sale by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. The winners were: 
Junior High Schools 
Feature Story 
The March—Francis A. March Junior High School, 
Easton. 
Elementary Schools 

News Story 

School News—Pertyopolis Grade School, Perryopolis. 

These winning publications, along with seven from other 
states, were exhibited at the convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in New York and will also be 
shown at the meeting of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in Boston in the last week of June. 

In addition to letters of congratulations sent to these 
two schools, letters were also sent by Daniel C. McCarthy, 
director of public relations of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, to the other schools in Pennsylvania which 
entered the contest expressing appreciation and explaining 
that “A great many more school papers participated than in 
1937 which is very gratifying to the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and to us.” 


are as servile as when they are cowed by brute force. 
—Mortimer ]. Adler. 

Where the superintendent of schools sits at times may be 
the head of the table, but if always, woe be to the proper 
growth and development of the staff—Paul M. Munro. 

Science is a first-rate piece of furniture for a man’s upper 
chamber, if he has common sense on the ground floor.— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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The Place of Music in the Changing 


Social Order 


ERNEST G. HESSER 


Chairman, Department of Music Education, New York University, New York City 


A YOU no doubt have realized many times, our social 
order has changed continuously and rapidly during the 
past two decades. Invention, science, and politics, both 
national and international, have seemingly combined to effect 
revolutionary changes over night—so to speak—and to 
make yesterday’s accomplishments and procedures antiquated 
and passé. Though engaged in trying to keep pace with 
these changes, and with scarcely enough time to draw 
a deep breath, yet one wonders occasionally about funda- 
mentals—fundamental principles of existence, of character, 
of the development of the inner life—those stabilizing 
forces of our very being. 


And one finds to his very great relief 


her. Here amid sordid surroundings was exemplified man’s 
desire for beauty, and his obedience to its behest. Glenn 
Frank in relating this little drama of which he was an eye- 
witness, adds: “I felt as I watched the man drive away, 
that as long as there is something in men that will make 
them search for beauty, even in garbage cans, it is safe to 
assume that, if given the chance, they would rather search 
for yellow tulips than for the red flag of revolution or the 
red sword of war. I think I learned that morning how 
revolutionists are made. A revolutionist is a garbage col- 
lector who has never found yellow tulips on his wagon.” 
Music and Integration 

Surely, then, as an expression of 





and joy, that in spite of a changing outer 
world, there remains to reassure and to 
build upon the unchanging and change- 
less bases of life. There has been no 
change, for example, in our physical 
needs; air, sunlight, food, rest are still 
essential. There has been no change in 
the fundamentals of character; integrity, 
diligence, compassion, justice are still the 
inexorable demands for the development 
of personal worth. There has been no 
change in the needs for our emotional 
well-being; recreation and _ self-expres- 
sion are stil] necessary. And so, when 
we come to consider the place of the arts 
in a changing social order we are satisfied 
that fundamentally their place has not 


Who can measure the 
refining effect upon the 
inner life of beauty as 


expressed in music? 


beauty, music has not lost its place in 
education; and, although in some schools 
its instruction has been curtailed or 
omitted from the curriculum, it will find 
its way back to an even more exalted 
place, because it is an essential which 
satisfies an unchanged and changeless 
need. But its educational presentation 
differs in some respects from former 
methods, because we are beginning to 
view music not as a highbrow attainment, 
but as a human necessity. This change 
in point of view is no doubt responsible, 
at least in part, for the integration of 
music with other subjects, the underlying 
idea of which is, that the music of a race 
or nation gives additional insight into its 











changed either; they are the self-expres- 
sion of the race and are emotionally and 
spiritually deeply essential. Because man is as he is, the 
arts fulfill a basic need, without the satisfaction of which 
the people perish. 

Music Supplies the Saving Grace of Beauty 

In a recent article written by Glenn Frank, former presi- 
dent of Wisconsin University and entitled ‘The Role of 
Music in the Life of the Time” appears the following sig- 
nificant statement: ““. . . the arts—and music most of all— 
can help, rather than hinder us in making conquest of the 
forces that today threaten the stability of our social order 
and the security of our lives.” ‘How?’ do you ask? Be- 
cause the arts bring into our lives the saving grace of beauty, 
which not only satisfies our emotional craving, but lifts us 
above our machine-regulated civilization, so that we shall 
not be dominated or annihilated by our mechanical and 
scientific development. 

Beauty, then, is all-essential. No less than truth is it the 
food of the soul. And the soul in turn manifests the 
radiance of beauty in its prompting of noble and kindly 
deeds. The story is told of a garbage collector who found 
among the contents of one of the cans along his route some 
discarded flowers, still unwilted. Carefully he lifted them 
out and placed them tenderly on the seat beside him. But 
seeing a little waif on the curbstone who was watching him 
with eager, expectant eyes, he tossed two of the flowers to 


inner life. And this, of course, is true. 
For, just as each individual is an inte- 
grated personality, the sum total of what he thinks and feels, 
so, on the other hand, the music developed by a nation is 
the product of the integration of the temperament and 
sensitivity of the people as a whole. 

In forward-looking schools, where the unit plan of pre- 
sentation is the basic method of instruction, we therefore 
hear much about the integration of music with other sub- 
jects. Such procedure is practical and enriching. For in- 
stance, in the study of development of a unit concerning 
some problem or phase of Italian civilization, will not the 
pupils’ understanding and conception of the volatile tem- 
perament and romantic mood of the Italians be enlarged 
through an acquaintance with the folk and art music of 
Italy? 

One thing, however, is peculiar about this matter of 
integration. We speak always of the integration of music 
with other subjects. As if music were the lowly handmaid, 
whose sole duty is to provide the stage-setting for other 
subjects! Why is it not just as legitimate to turn the tables 
and integrate other subjects with music? This attitude 
renders to music the homage it deserves and establishes it 
as a subject of intrinsic worth. 

Mood Music 

There is another type of music integration worthy of the 
name; that is the use of mood music. The movies have 
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pointed the way, but have not perfected the artistry. Since 
music definitely carries a mood message and appeals to the 
emotions, it may parallel, enhance, intensify, or complete 
any study bearing the same mood message. In this field 
the point in question is not, however, the title, nor the 
nationality, nor the composer of the music. Only its mood 
is important. Such integration has its place in the study 
of poetry and pictorial art. It must be subtly conceived. 
Nothing gross or commonplace must mar its perfection. 

You will hear integration spoken of as another fad in 
education. But to me it is more than that. Your totality 
and mine are the integration of all of our respective inter- 
ests. So integration in education is the basis of a complete 
understanding or concept of any person, place, or thing. It 
will survive because it is as fundamental to real knowledge 
as to life itself. 
Music Appreciation 

In music appreciation courses ‘‘Music first!” is of course 
the rule. Yet even here, too often the emphasis has been 
upon the contributing knowledge—that is upon the life of 
the composer, the historical setting, the selecting of material 
for notebooks and the like, rather than upon acquaintance 
with the music. First, last, and always in appreciation 
courses the music itself is the important element. From the 
music glean at first hand the beauty of mood melody, 
rhythm, tone, balance, phrasing, structure. Hear the com- 
position in sections, parts, periods; then again—and again— 
and again—in its entirety. Become thoroughly familiar 
with it before even inquiring who the composer was, or 
what his country or his historical era. From the music 
itself try to determine the nationality from which it sprang, 
and what ideas the composer is trying to convey. Then— 
and not until then—bring in biography, history, and actuat- 
ing circumstances (if any) for composing. Selections which 
need a story for an introduction or to make them palatable 
are really not so worthy of serious consideration. 


Massed Singing 

Integration and music appreciation are universal in their 
appeal and instructional effectiveness, in that they offer sub- 
ject matter which may be understood and assimilated by all 
students, regardless of musical ability. I wish to include 
in this basic group of school music activities one more of 
universal interest, but participatory in its nature. That is 
massed singing. 

With this activity we enter distinctly into the realm of 
self-expression, of escape from reality, of emotional devel- 
opment. I am not referring here to a selective group of 
pupils with good voices. I am speaking of a group which 
includes everyone in the school or in the classroom, as the 
case may be. Such a group has a place on the school’s sched- 
ule of classes in addition to the selective chorus, glee club, 
and choir. Many boys and girls with negligible musical 
ability or inadequate voices receive from participation in 
massed singing a wholesome emotional thrill and a spirit 
of good-fellowship that no other activity can give. The 
glow is carried into the home, stimulating singing in the 
family circle; it bears fruit in a desire to sing at community 
gatherings; and is cherished in adulthood as an unforget- 
table joy. 

This chorus period need not be a drill period, but the 
rudiments of good tone-production, enunciation, and inter- 
pretation may be taught. Meetings should be regular, not 
less than once a week. The song material must, of course, 
not be too difficult; it should, however, never be tawdry or 
trite. Enough simple, worth-while material may be found 
in any number of popular collections to make ‘these sings 
emotionally stimulating and musically profitable. In the 
elementary schools the regular classroom instruction will 
contribute toward the musicalness of the massed chorus at 
that level, through the curing of monotones, the teaching 
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of free vocal production, the development of the rhythmic 
sense, and guidance in singing in tune. . 

We come now to a consideration of ability grouping in 
music, resulting in the vocal field in the organization of 
selective choruses, glee clubs, and choirs. The tendency to 
enrich the content of our course of study at each grade level 
accounts, at least in part, for the renewed interest in recent 
years in curriculum building. This is aptly phrased as 
follows: “The style in education has changed, and the nation 
is now at work on the curriculum.” 

Dewey maintains that ‘‘Democracy has been unfair to the 
gifted student.” And the authors of ‘Teaching the Bright 
Pupil” have the following comments to make: “The pro- 
ponents of ability grouping suggest that it is more demo- 
cratic than the plan of mixed groups, if democracy is to be 
interpreted as equality of opportunity—not identical op- 
portunity.” These special vocal and instrumental groups 
have a place on the program of all except the very smallest 
schools. The prerequisites need not be technical. Ability 
to sing in tune is essential; in small groups the blending 
quality of the individual voice with those of the rest of the 
pupils selected needs also to be considered. Selective groups 
are necessary in order that the more talented pupils may 
receive opportunities for further musical development. 
Pupils in the selective groups at all levels—primary, inter- 
mediate, junior and senior high—will use more advanced 
material and will be trained to observe the fundamentals 
and niceties of singing to a greater degree than is possible 
in the general massed chorus. In other words, they will 
be enabled to function at their highest level of attainment 
and will consequently grow in musicianship. 


Instrumental Instruction 

Many pupils have, in addition to the urge to sing, a 
strong desire to express themselves through the medium of 
an instrument. This desire should receive consideration 
early in the elementary grades. Class instruction in violin, 
trumpet, drum, piano—for beginners only, not for those 
already under a private instructor—should be offered from 
perhaps the fourth grade on, including the high school. 
Any pupil who can meet the prerequisites should be ac- 
cepted in the class for at least one semester. As in the case 
of selective vocal groups, the prerequisites should be simple 
and indicative of musical ability. For the violin, perhaps 
being able to sing in tune will suffice; for the drum, being 
able to beat or count by twos or threes for one minute with- 
out hurrying or slowing down. At the end of the first 
semester all pupils who do not show satisfactory progress 
should be dropped; and those who show unusual talent be 
encouraged to take private lessons. At the close of the 
second semester, members of the several instrument groups 
should form ensembles, and any pupils proficient enough 
should join the school orchestra. 

In the high school there should be offered, also, instruc- 
tion on the more unusual instruments—oboe, bassoon, 
English horn, viola. Where pupils cannot afford to pur- 
chase instruments, the school should supply them for a 
moderate rental and arrange practice periods at the school 
for the pupils. Every high school should have its band or 
orchestra, or both, its size permitting. Very vital are also 
the small instrumental ensembles in both elementary and 
high school. The small groups, because of their intimacy 
and size, function in many cases immediately in the home, 
and, because they sustain interest over a period of years, 
ultimately in post-school life also. 


Memory Lists 

This though brings us to another pertinent point regard- 
ing public school music instruction; namely, that the schools 
must make it their business to include in the material selec- 
ted for their classroom and chorus singing, a cumulative 
list of songs to be memorized by the pupils. Such a list 
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should consist of American patriotic songs, rounds, fun 
songs, Foster songs, favorite ballads, folk-songs, and the 
like. Many of these will already be familiar to the parents 
and older members of the family; and, encouraged by the 
schools, singing in the family circle will be given impetus 
toward speedier realization. To the parents the schools 
must look for furthering this cause, as well as that of family 
instrumental ensembles. Parent-teacher councils and moth- 
ers’ choruses can also be of great assistance, by using on 
their programs for concerts and community sings some of 
the numbers on the pupils’ Memory Lists. 

So far no mention has been made of teaching music 
reading, a topic which in former days headed the category 
of things to be taught. Its discussion was postponed, not 
because it is unimportant to musical development, but be- 
cause it functions in the lives of only a limited number of 
pupils and adults. Yet, if the time allotment for music 
permits, skill in interpreting the printed page should most 
surely be developed. Independent, fluent reading of music 
is not only indispensable to any person engaged in the music 
profession; it is for the amateur the “Open, Sesame!’’ to 
music literature and creative endeavor. 


Vocational Music 

A progressive high school should include among _ its 
courses vocational music. In such a course prospective pro- 
fessional musicians may receive training in accompanying, 
in directing choruses, bands, and orchestras, and in ensemble 
playing. Since the high school, because of the presence 
there of large choral and instrumental groups, affords such 
a practical field in which to receive such training, it seems 
only just and right that the public schools should provide 
it for the musically talented students, in the same measure 
as they have for some time provided training for mechanics, 
electricians, printers, milliners, and stenographers. 


Creative Endeavor 

The public schools owe these talented young musicians 
another obligation, that of stimulating and developing cre- 
ative ability. This is important for two reasons. First, it 
may result in the discovery of real talent in the field of 
musical composition; and second, it will undoubtedly enrich 
the spiritual and emotional life of the individual as nothing 
but creative endeavor can. Making tunes should be en- 
couraged as early as the first grade. The most effective 
stimulus is, of course, the presence in the schoolroom of a 
piano or xylophone with which the pupil is free to experi- 
ment. The other prerequisite is a teacher who has enough 
musical training to record in musical notations any worth- 
while tunes evolved by her pupils. Sometimes an effective 
approach to creating music is made by asking for an original 
setting for a short poem; or a unit of work may demand a 
special song, which the pupils are encouraged to compose. 
Under the guidance of a skillful teacher—you will note that 
I said guidance, for the teacher must not interfere with the 
child-thought, not substitute what seems to her perhaps a 
better tune—under the guidance of the teacher, making 
tunes becomes a fascinating activity, well worth cultivating. 
As the child grows older, he may become interested in writ- 
ing down his own tunes. This, of course, would motivate 
the study of notes, meters, and ultimately of sight singing. 
In the intermediate grades, when the class begins singing 
two-part music, the creative talent may express itself in 
writing an alto part to a unison song. In the high school 
creative writing may take one of several forms, from ar- 
ranging scores to writing instrumental and vocal composi- 
tions for small or large ensembles; all further stimulated 
and guided by the study of harmony. When our high 
school music courses are really integrated, and not taught 
as so many unrelated individual subjects, much more may 
be expected in the way of original composition. 
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The Radio and Music Instruction 

One of the most recent developments in school music 
has come through the radio. First, we had the Damrosch 
Hour, a period of listening to a program of masterpieces, 
with comments by Dr. Damrosch. This certainly was a 
bold venture in the radio field, and, in spite of its early 
imperfections, opened our eyes at once to the possibilities 
of teaching by radio. Now we have in addition to these 
programs many others, including those planned and spon- 
sored by individual school systems for their own pupils. 
However, so far, not much actual teaching of music can be 
done by radio. Presentation, yes, and review, but not the 
drill that leads to mastery. 

Take, for example, the attempts at teaching a song by 
rote. The radio singer cannot repeat his phrases often 
enough to make his teaching effective; nor can he correct 
mistakes; nor can the teacher who is not a trained musician, 
record the song for future review. What can be done, 
however, and is being done successfully, is this: The pupils 
learn the song—that is, words and melody—before they 
hear it sung over the radio. The supervisor, then, either 
through his own singing or that of a carefully selected per- 
former, illustrates in his broadcast the proper interpretation 
of the song, calling attention to particular difficulties, and 
making suggestions about tone-quality, diction, and phras- 
ing. In this manner the supervisor is enabled to instruct 
thousands of pupils and their teachers at the same time. 
The follow-up work in this case, the perfecting of the song, 
is then carried on in the classroom. ‘The chief difficulties 
with regard to school broadcasts arise from the fact that 
commercial broadcasting companies are not always willing, 
nor even in a position, to offer the public schools their 
services without cost; and the schools are not budgeted to 
defray the prohibitive costs for broadcasting time. But I 
venture to say, that as time goes on, the radio will become 
more and more a factor in public school teaching; and as 
the cities increase in size, the music supervisor will avail 
himself more and more frequently of this means to reach all 
of his pupils and teachers at the same time. 

It is significant, also, that school music is being thought 
of in terms of character education. In this field it finds 
full justification, for being largely a group activity, it affords 
daily exercise of cooperation and the subordination of self 
for the good of the whole. Self-discipline of the highest 
order—persistence, patience, self-control—is demanded of 
the music student, be he a soloist or a member of an 
ensemble. And who can measure the refining effect upon 
the inner life of beauty as expressed in music? 

As never before in its history American public education 
is endeavoring to break down the barriers between school 
life and life outside the school walls; between school music 
and music. Every effort is being exerted to make music 
functional in school and out, and to set the stage and pro- 
vide the stimulus for effecting a carry-over into adult life. 

Music is fulfilling its mission in the lives of thousands of 
pupils. Outside the school walls, where its mission is the 
same as in the classrooms, music is needed most sorely today 
to bring beauty, to offset sordidness, to provide opportunity 
for self-expression and escape from reality, to vitalize, in- 
spire, encourage, and uplift. We as educators realize this. 

In closing permit me to quote a distinguished educator, 
who says: “Music is not just a thing to relieve the tedium 
of tired hours, not just a thing to be bought and paid for 
in concert halls, not just a thing reserved for professional 
performers, not just a thing to tickle the tired business 
man and amuse his bored wife, but a thing that can develop 
in men the capacity for rich and creative emotional and 
aesthetic response to things that the starkly rational mind, 
however well trained, may wholly miss, and in missing, 
leave men’s lives infinitely poorer.” 








My Neighbor, the Schoolmaster 


MARY STRIGHT 
Wesleyville, Pennsylvania 


(Eprror’s NorE—The place of the schoolman in the local 
community is illustrated splendidly in this tribute to the 
former supervising principal of the Wesleyville schools. W. 
]. McQuiston, who died February 26, 1939, had served the 
schools of Pennsylvania for 35 years, the last 29 of these 
in Erie County. He was a graduate of Allegheny College, 
class of 1906 and a member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity.) 

LIKED Eastern Avenue at first. A lake captain’s wife 

lived across the street with her five children, and beside 
her lived a Scotch woman who said, “Scotland is my cradle, 
but now I canna do wi’out my electric washing machine 
and all the things that I hae here.” 

But those were the gay 20’s when the slogan read, “Buy 
your own home. Pay like rent.” The Scotch woman de- 
cided that the rent was too high and moved out one night. 
The lake captain’s wife found her house too small for her 
growing family and moved to a larger one. The paint 
peeled on the houses across the street and the steps sagged. 
People moved in and out, and for a while I paid little 
attention to the people in these houses. There were English 
classes to attend in Erie, and I was busy reading Jane 
Austen and Thomas Hardy. But one day I awoke from my 
abstraction to notice that a family of young people with 
brown eyes and friendly grins always smiled at me as I 
passed the big house beyond the three vacant lots to the 
north on our side of the street. Later I found that they 
talked often of Porter's Corners. 

“Porter's Corners,” I said. “Why, that’s only eight miles 
from my home.” 

“Dad's family homestead is there,” they explained. Their 
father, I learned, was Mr. McQuiston, our supervising prin- 
cipal of schools. 

All Pennsylvanians, of course, are born within sight of 
hills or mountains. Behind Erie the hills run in even ridges 
up and down, like a roller coaster, but sixty miles to the 
south they are more gentle, their contours vary, and little 
knolls and hummocks run all over the long slopes. Mr. 
McQuiston and I had many recollections of those hills. 
“Do you know the Limbers?” he would say. ‘My mother 
was a Limber.” 

“Oh, yes, I went to school with Carl Limber’s children.” 

The side window of my kitchen faced the McQuiston’s 
house, and every morning in the winter while I was getting 
breakfast, I saw Mr. and Mrs. McQuiston start to school. 
He came out first and waited a minute on the sidewalk. 
Then Mrs. McQuiston, who taught mathematics in the high 
school, came out and they walked away together, the top 
of her hat on a level with his shoulder. At noon while 
I was getting lunch, I saw them come home for a few 
minutes and then walk back to work. 

One evening when I was there, Mr. McQuiston said to 
his eldest daughter, “Ellen, you take after my grandmother 
Porter.” 

“In what way?” 
the gateleg table. 

“Why, your nose is the same.” 

“What about the others?” Ellen fingered her nose. 

“Oh, they all have those short, fighting noses.” Mr. 
McQuiston cupped his left hand over his cheek and rolled 
his eyes at his wife, whose name was McLaughlin. She 
glanced up from the suit that she was knitting for Ellen, 
and he ducked. “You didn’t know Asa Stebbins, did you?” 


Ellen laid her psychology textbook on 


He turned to me. “Asa was so close he wouldn’t give you 
the scrapings from two pennies.” 

“That was before my time,” I replied. ‘“Where’s Tom?” 
I missed the youngest boy as I looked about the room with 
its piano and its cases of books on each side of the fireplace. 

“He’s gone to bed,’” Mr. McQuiston smiled. ‘‘He’s like 
me; he’s fond of feathery beds of downy ease.” 

Afterwards their maid said, “That family’s always 
laughin’.” 

In the summertime Mr. McQuiston mowed with a scythe 
the long grass in the vacant lots and raked them until there 
was a smooth stretch of turf between our houses. ‘‘We get 
the good of those,” he said as he stood whetting his scythe 
near the border of phlox that we had on the north lawn 
before we built the new garage. On a hot day he took 
off his coat while he worked, but he never rolled up the 
sleeves of his white shirt. On the hottest days of all he 
loosened his collar and tie, and once in a long time his 
felt hat tilted on the back of his head at a reproachable 
angle. When he was tired from mowing and raking, he 
sat with Mrs. McQuiston in the lawn chairs behind their 
house where there was shade in the afternoon. He did not 
play golf, and he never went away for a vacation. A 
holiday for himself was not important, but it was necessary 
that each of the six children go to college. He liked to 
sprinkle his lawn in the evening, always standing and 
holding the hose in his hand instead of leaning it against 
a prop or using a sprinkler as I did. 

For ten years I had watched my neighbor come and go, 
but in 1937 the routine changed. In the summer Mr. 
McQuiston was content to sit in the porch swing while 
Tom mowed the lawn and raked the vacant lots. The next 
winter he and Mrs. McQuiston no longer walked to and 
from school; Tom got out the car and drove it for them 
every day. Mr.’ McQuiston managed to get through the 
term, and then he went to the hospital. They brought him 
home after a while, but he was ill last winter. The young 
people came home from New York to see him, the two 
who are teaching and the one who is a dietitian in a Brooklyn 
hospital. Margaret, the married daughter, brought the six- 
months-old Ellen Elizabeth. “I think she looks like me,” 
Mr. McQuiston said. 

On the last Sunday afternoon in February I was dozing 
over the New York Times in the living-room when Harry 
called from the kitchen, “Mary!” I dashed to the side 
window; a black ambulance had come to take Mr. Mc- 
Quiston away. 

On Monday a shiny hearse brought him back, and during 
the next two days a thousand people came and went, little 
boys from school in red sweaters and flapping galoshes, 
older boys in sports jackets, men from the State Education 
Association in white mufflers and gray overcoats. When 
I went in, Mrs. McQuiston asked one urchin to write his 
name in the register. “I can’t write it, but I can spell it.” 
He looked up at Ellen. “Will you write it for me? 
C-1-i-f-f-o-r-d,”” he shouted. Another tad came in for the 
third time. “I wanta see Mr. McQuiston,” he grinned at 
Ellen. Four nuns came, and beside me the card on a 
basket of roses read, “The Official Board of the Methodist 
Church.” All I could think of was that I had forgotten 


‘to ask Mr. McQuiston if he remembered the Daggert place, 
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where my uncle had a sawmill when I was a youngster. 
(Turn to page 355) 
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Health Values in Social Studies 


OLIVER S. HECKMAN 

Adviser, Secondary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction 

RICHARD SHYROCK 


Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


"HERE is at the present time a decided tendency in ele- 
mentary and secondary education toward a breakdown of 
the traditional restrictions of subject fields in order to pro- 
vide for a free flow of knowledge. For example, instructors 
of social studies in progressive schools no longer confine 
their teaching to history, economics, sociology, and political 
science interpreted in their narrower sense, but include geo- 
gtaphy, social psychology, the history of the. fine arts, health, 
recreation, communication, religion, education, literature, and 
other aspects of human relationships. 

The broadening scope of social studies is not a wanton 
encroachment on other subject fields taught in the school 
program, but instead, it is a means of helping youth to 
understand all related areas of human experience. Many 
phases of social studies might be more effectively taught by 
the language, science, English, or art teachers, and conversely 
much of the subject material included in their programs 
might be more properly presented by the teacher of social 
studies. The several kinds of experience realized by ap- 
proaching the study of mankind from these different points 
of view help pupils to obtain a more satisfactory under- 
standing of the course of human affairs. 


Correlation of Social Studies and Health Instruction 


This presentation is an attempt to show how social studies 
may be correlated with health education. It should be noted 
that the authors of this article fully realize that there are 
certain phases of health education that do not properly be- 
long to the field of social studies, and, therefore, they are 
making no pretense of proposing a plan whereby health in- 
struction in its various ramifications can be eliminated from 
the school program as a separate subject. 

A quarter of a century ago one would have found scarcely 
any reference whatsover, except of an incidental nature, to 
public health problems in the social studies program. In 
recent years, history and social problems textbooks have been 
giving increasing consideration to this phase of the life of 
the people. There are two fundamental reasons for this 
tendency. In the first place, historical research has brought 
to light a considerable body of knowledge which was here- 
tofore practically inaccessible to authors of textbooks, and 
in the second place, teachers of social studies are gradually 
envisaging their field in the light of every area of human 
experience. The increasing volume of suitable materials 
for classroom use in the form of books, pamphlets, charts, 
pictures, and maps has made it possible for teachers of social 
studies to include in the program topics which heretofore 
were omitted. 


Health Education Program 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction 
has recently released a social studies program which includes 
phases of health education from the kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade. The program attempts to encompass 
every area of the life of people in society irrespective of 
whether the society is highly complex or relatively simple. 
It is constructed around nine areas of human experience, 
namely, protecting and improving life and health, earning 
a living, making a home, expressing spiritual and emotional 
impulses, expressing aesthetic impulses, securing an educa- 
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Pupils given more satisfactory understand- 
ing of course of human affairs. 


tion, cooperating in social and civic action, adjusting to and 
improving the material environment, and engaging in recrea- 
tion. It will be noted from this general outline that the 
program places emphasis on health, art, religion, and recrea- 
tion, features not generally recognized as being comparable 
with the political and economic aspects of society in social 
studies courses. There are very few who would question 
that these are important features in the life of society and 
their inclusion in this suggested program of studies will give 
them added consideration. 


Public Health Provision 

It should be noted that there are two areas in this pro- 
gram which particularly relate to public health, namely, pro- 
tecting and improving life and health, and engaging in 
recreation. It should be kept in mind that emphasis on 
these features does not reduce the necessity for a specialized 
course in health taught from a social and personal point 
of view. It was the intention of those who framed the 
State program that emphasis should be given to the history 
and present status of the different phases of public health. 
From the first grade to the last in the public school system, 
there are aspects of health which might appropriately be 
considered as a part of social studies instruction. 

In the early grade, the pupils might learn about the health 
room in the school, health clinics, foods that build strong 
bodies, medical service, garbage disposal, and hospital serv- 
ices in the community. They might also learn about recrea- 
tional activities and recreational centers as parks, playgrounds, 
and community halls, and their relation to health. 

In the later elementary grades, a study might be made of 
community agencies for the improvement of life and health, 
such as the prevention and control of communicable di- 
Seases, quarantine, scientific discoveries for combatting di- 
seases and caring for the body, heroes in medical science, 
the art of healing in other times and other places, eradica- 
tion of pests and disease-carrying insects, club and group 
activities for boys and girls, and recreational facilities in 
our own and other times. 

Pupils in the junior high school grades are capable of 
understanding things more abstract and remote to their life 
than the pupils in the early elementary grades. Therefore, 
in grades 7, 8, and 9, it is suggested that a study be made 
concerning working conditions conducive to good health, 
control of noise and smoke in industrial centers, healing arts 
and devices in other times and places, foods, diseases, and 
curative remedies of people in other lands, medicines and 
superstitions, bathing and personal cleanliness, lighting and 
ventilation of buildings in relation to health, and govern- 
ment aid for providing suitable recreational centers. As 
pupils advance in mental maturity, the number and scope of 
problems suitable for study are increased. 

In the senior high school grades, pupils might study about 
how local, state, and national governments protect and pro- 
mote life and health, socialized medical and hospital serv- 
ices, social and commercial agencies engaged in the protec- 
tion of life and health, science in relation to the healing 
arts, and community and State responsibilities for wholesome 
recreation and satisfactory recreational facilities, the medical 
profession and medical practices, health cults, fads, quackery, 
and other health practices. 
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Vital Aspect of Personal Hygiene 

On either the junior or the senior high school level— 
probably the former—the consideration of the general prob- 
lems of public health, social medicine, et cetera, should be 
supplemented by a realistic consideration of the chief ques- 
tions which the individual himself will have to face sooner 
or later in terms of his own health. This is something 
more than the question of personal or public hygiene, im- 
portant as these are. For if in spite of preventive measures 
the individual becomes seriously ill, what then should he do 
about it? That is a most vital matter. How far is it safe 
to depend upon family remedies or the local drug store? 
What are the dangers of patent medicines, of quackery? 
What indeed are the earmarks of quackery which should 
put the individual on his guard against it? Finally, if the 
individual recognizes the importance of consulting a regular 
physician, how can he tell a good one from a poor one? 
Or when he should go to a general practitioner and when 
to a specialist? In a word, it is sometimes more important 
to know how to select a doctor—or when to transfer to an- 
other—than it is to know a personal routine about the care 
of the teeth, et cetera. It is this very vital aspect of health 
which has in general been neglected by the educational pro- 
gram featuring only personal and public hygiene. 

Irrespective of how any school may have organized its 
social studies program, health features may be included in 
it. Where schools have courses in American and European 
history, civics, problems of democracy, and sociology, the 
same topics as indicated above may be treated. However, 
in European and American history courses, such problems 
may be considered from the standpoint of the life of the 
people at different periods in the history of mankind. Con- 
temporary problems, or problems of democracy courses, 
might also include some of the much discussed health prob- 
lems of contemporary society, particularly such problems as 
relate to health insurance, socialized medicine, health cults, 
and many other of the already suggested topics. 

By thus correlating social studies and health education, 
pupils obtain an approach to the problem of health education 
from different points of view and through different education 
experiences. Since varied experiences are necessary in order 
to make education functional, the proposal set forth in this 
article is not a duplication of the content of health and 
social studies courses, but rather, a means of giving greater 
reality to a very fundamental phase of public school educa- 
tion. 


A New Interest in Social Studies 


tz. social studies program in the elementary school in 
Clearfield, under the guidance of Raymond Spencer, 
director of elementary grades, has been revised this year to 
be in keeping with the State course of social studies. 


An interesting activity was completed in the second grade 
under the direction of Miss Flegal. Community life was 
the central theme. The children were visited by people from 
Austria who had come to America on the S. S. Queen Mary. 
They brought some interesting material from the boat that 
led to a discussion of boats. This interest and the natural 
interest shown in airplanes, trucks, trains, and buses were 
the motivating factors for a unit in transportation. 

Since child growth in ability to learn to live, work, and 
play together is more important than the facts to be acquired, 
the desired outcomes of this activity were: 

Social growth 

Good citizenship (appreciation for the rights of all 
children) 

Growth in ability better to solve problems that arise 
from activity 

















Bus Constructed by Clearfield Pupils. 


Many opportunities for growth in these desired outcomes 
were found in the activity of building a bus, which the 
children decided to make after they had visited and in- 
spected a New York-Cleveland bus. The supplementary ac- 
tivities created many problem-solving situations. These 
activities were: 

A visit to a lumber mill 

A visit to the junior high workshop 

Making the signs, curtains, and lights 

Making an illustrated booklet to relate the story of the 
bus 

Composing a song about the bus 

Collecting materials 

Dramatic play. 

During the oral discussion period the group planned very 
carefully the work to be done that day. Committees were 
appointed, assignments made, ideas shared, and probable 
difficulties aired. 

The work period offered many situations for child growth. 
Originality, initiative, self-reliance, self-control, tolerance, 
and sharing were developed. The children were held re- 
sponsible for the assignments made to them, for putting 
away their tools and for cleaning up their scraps. At the end 
of the work period the children were called together to 
evaluate the work that had been done and to present to the 
group any problems they were not able to solve that day. 

The entire school program was correlated with the bus 
activity. Arithmetic included counting by 2’s, units of meas- 
ure (inch, foot, and yard), the buying of materials such as 
curtains, hinges, nails, and screws, estimating the number 
of boards for the sides and back of the bus. 

In art the children illustrated the stories composed during 
the oral English class and these were used for a booklet that 
told the story of our activities. They designed covers for 
their books, painted and designed the bus, and cut letters 
for the window signs. Spelling and writing were needed 
for the stories. Each child kept a list of the words he 
needed for his stories and these words were used for the 
spelling period. 

Health and safety included the care of the tools, skill in 
handling the tools, cleaning the room, safety rules when trav- 
eling, traffic problems, safety measures taken by the Bus 
Companies, and health rules to be considered when 
traveling. 

The children showed themselves resourceful in reading by 
finding interesting facts and stories about traveling. This 
added interest and information. Music was considered as 
well as the other subjects. The children composed a song, 
“The Bus.”” An original tune was made by one of the chil- 
dren of the group. 

A very fitting conclusion to this unit of work was a bus 
trip to places of interest in the community. 
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» | Schools Face Financial Crisis 


PSEA Committee on Survey of School Costs points 
out the need for increased subsidies for schools 


HE method and extent to which the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania should assist financially in bringing to 
every boy and girl in the Commonwealth the advantages of 
the free public school system has been an issue ever since 
the public school system was established in 1834. 

The school law of 1834 provided for distribution of 
State aid to school districts on the basis of taxables. This 
method was in effect for 63 years until in 1897 the law was 
changed making distribution one-third on the basis of tax- 
ables, one-third on the basis of teachers, and one-third on 
the number of pupils six to sixteen years of age. Modifi- 
cations of the method of distributing State aid were made 
in 1903, 1911, and 1919. The legislation in 1919 recog- 
nized teachers and their preparation as shown by their 
certificates and recognized, also, the number of teachers and 
the number of pupils in the distributive plan. 

Parallel with the debates of those years on the question 
of equitable distribution has been a philosophy in the State 
aid system of Pennsylvania that every child, regardless of 
the ability of the parent, be guaranteed a public school edu- 
cation. Previous to the law of 1834 this found expression 
in the so-called charity schools. The establishment of acad- 
emies in the early 1800’s was accompanied in each instance 
by a proviso in each charter granted by the General Assembly 
that a “certain number of poor children’ be instructed free. 

Notwithstanding this philosophy of equalization and the 
modifications of the State aid law, those familiar with school 
problems in Pennsylvania of the present century recognize 
that the ideal of educational opportunity of reasonable 
equality to all children has not been attained. 

Edmonds Act an Attempt at Equitable Method of Dis- 
tributing Subsidies 

The Edmonds Act of 1921 was another attempt to ap- 
proach a more ideal method of distribution. ‘The main 
departure in this legislation consisted of recognition of the 
fact that the more populous school districts of the State 
contained a relatively greater amount of taxable wealth than 
the districts with a smaller population and recognized this 
feature in the allocation of State subsidy per teacher. If 
certificates held by teachers were of standard grade, districts 
with a population of over 500,000 received $300 per teacher ; 
districts with a population of from 5,000 to 500,000 received 
$350 per teacher, and districts with a population of less than 
5,000 received $50 per month for elementary school teachers 
and $65 per month for teachers in high schools. 

“This act formed the basis for the present method of 
distributing State aid. Amendments were made at the 1923 
session to further aid districts with limited taxable wealth. 
These amendments set up so-called preferential districts and 
provided in substance that where the true valuation per 
teacher was $50,000 or less the district should receive 75 
per cent of the minimum allotted salaries and that districts 
with a true valuation per teacher of assessable property of 
more than $50,000 and not more than $100,000 should re- 
ceive 60 per cent of the minimum salaries specified.” 

Throughout these years the State has, in addition to these 
general grants, aided public education through appropria- 
tions for specific purposes such as salaries and expenses of 
county superintendents and their assistants, State Teachers 
Colleges, vocational education, special education, extension 
education, scholarships, and the Public School Employees’ 
Retirement System. Since 1929 the State has made special 
appropriations for assisting financially distressed school dis- 
" * Adapted from Report of Survey of School Costs. 


1 Report of the Commission to Study the Distribution of State Subsidies to 
School Districts, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1927, p. 76. 
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tricts. More recently, added to the functions for which the 

State makes special appropriations are high school tuition, 

home and school visitors, county boards of school directors, 

and the recently enacted “school building program.” 

Support of Education Responsibility of State and Local 
District 

The support of education is by law, therefore, the joint 
responsibility of the State and the local district. Legal inter- 
pretations and judicial decisions imply that education is one 
of the major responsibilities of the State. From the point 
of view of financial support, however, the State has not 
accepted this responsibility. In 1935-36, 77.4 per cent of 
the current expense costs came from local sources, chiefly 
taxes on real estate, 22.2 per cent came from appropriations 
by the State, and .4 per cent from revenue sources made 
available by the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, the State has accepted, through the 
enactment of laws, its responsibility for meeting the consti- 
tutional mandate that thorough and efficient schools shall be 
maintained ‘wherein all the children of the Commonwealth 
above the age of six years may be educated.’”” No state in 
the Union excels Pennsylvania in the guarantee of modern 
standards of education as prescribed in the school laws. On 
the other hand, in no other governmental function so uni- 
versal as education has the State set up as rigid requirements 
as in the field of public education without corresponding 
legal provisions for additional assistance through State ap- 
propriations. 

In the field of public health and welfare, financial sup- 
port from the State has increased from approximately $30,- 
000,000 in 1932 to $46,000,000 in 1937. In the field of 
highways, expenditures from the State government have in- 
creased from $57,000,000 in 1931-32 to approximately $69,- 
000,000 in 1936-37. Whereas in the field of education, 
notwithstanding its necessarily expanding functions because 
of the necessity that youth be given more extensive and 
specialized schooling, the amount contributed by the State 
for public education decreased from $49,000,000 in 1931-32 
to $47,000,000 in 1936-37. Public education in Pennsyl- 
vania now faces a crisis. Financial distress is prevalent and 
evident in many of the school districts. 


Real Property Major Source of School Revenue 

The major source of local school revenue is from the real 
estate tax. Real estate as a tax base must not only bear the 
major cost of the schools but is also the main source of tax 
revenue support for city, borough, township, and county 
government. 

Real property values are never stable. They vary from 
place to place and from time to time. They change with 
the ebb and flow of human affairs and the methods and 
desires of people. Their values are reflected in the rise and 
fall of commodity prices, the changing value of the dollar, 
and the payroll income of those who occupy homes whether 
they be owners or renters. 

The large extent to which public school support is de- 
pendent upon taxes from real property makes the situation 
an exceedingly critical one, particularly in a period of de- 
creasing values. The continued depression has caused not 
only inability on the part of people who buy property to 
pay for it, to secure income from it, to secure employment 
from which taxes may be paid, but the devalued dollar used 
as a means to lessen the effects of the depression has de- 
creased the buying power of taxes that have been paid. 


Assessments Decreasing 
Moreover, the continued depression has resulted in marked 
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decreases in the assessments of real property and in lessened 
income both from decreased assessments and from the 
failure to pay taxes when due, resulting in extended de- 
linquencies. From 1931-32 to 1935-36, the total real estate 
assessments in Pennsylvania decreased from approximately 
$9,960,000,000 to $9,100,000,000, a decrease of approxi- 
mately $850,000,000. The decrease in 1935 over 1934 was 
$400,000,000. These reductions in local taxing ability are 
significant not only in their total amounts but also when 
applied to individual districts. From 1931-32 to 1936-37 
the decrease in reported assessed valuation in districts of the 
first class was $940,000,000, aproximately 20 per cent. Com- 
puted on a per teacher basis and an average tax rate of 10 
mills, this decrease is equivalent to a loss in local revenue 
of $900 per teacher. In one of the second-class districts, 
assessed valuation decreased from approximately $74,000,- 
000 in 1931 to approximately $54,000,000 in 1935, a net 
decrease of $20,000,000 or approximately 30 per cent. In 
another second-class district, assessed value decreased from 
$127,000,000 in 1931 to approximately $105,000,000, esti- 
mated for 1938, or an approximate decrease of $22,000,000 
which, in the opinion of the president of the board in this 
area, May require an increase in the tax rate for next year 
of 10 mills to maintain the present program. 


Delinquencies Reduce Current Cash Revenue 

The extent to which schools are handicapped by delin- 
quencies in tax payments is evident from the fact that in 
1935-36 out of a total tax levy of $133,000,000, approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 remained delinquent. The decline in 
the net amount of taxes collected for school purposes has 
dropped from $137,000,000 in 1930-31 to $106,000,000 in 
1935-36, a net decrease of $31,000,000. The school dis- 
trict as such, because of its limited tax base, namely real 
estate, has no alternative to increase its local tax revenues ex- 
cept by an increase in the tax rate. 

Carrying the major part of the tax burden for schools and 
for city, borough, and township government as well and 
faced with increasing millage rates for both purposes, it is 
little wonder that home owners and real estate groups are 
protesting additional increases in local real estate tax levies. 
A striking illustration of this opposition occurred in the 
recent special session of the General Assembly when legis- 
lation was introduced permitting first-class school districts to 
increase their local tax rate so that sufficient revenues could 
be secured to provide for the current expense costs of the 
present educational programs in the first-class districts. 

The potential revenue from real estate computed on true 
value is also decreasing. In the 1929 survey, a five-mill 
tax levied on the full value of property amounted to ap- 
proximately $72,000,000. In the study now under way, a 
five-mill tax levy on the present computed full value of 
property would return approximately $56,000,000, a de- 
crease of $16,000,000. In the educational surveys of 1925, 
274 districts had a true valuation of $50,000 or less. At 
the present time, figures show that 904 districts have a 
true value of $50,000 or less. It is evident, therefore, that 
there has been a loss in the potential ability of real estate 
to support schools both from a decrease in assessments as 


reported by school districts and also by an increase in the . 


reported rate of assessment. It should be noted, also, that 
the reliability of both of these figures from the point of 
view of the actual situation and equity can only be de- 
termined through exhaustive study for which at the present 
time no adequate machinery exists. 


Schools Kept Open By Emergency Appropriations 

It is true that in order to keep the schools open and to 
meet the emergencies of financially distressed school dis- 
tricts, special emergency appropriations have been placed at 
the disposal of the Department of Public Instruction since 
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1929. It should be noted, however, that these emergency 
funds serve only to keep schools open. In their distribution 
there is no permanent solution of the local problem. 

Indicative of the degree of the emergency is the fact that 
in 1935-36 emergency aid was extended to 308 school dis- 
tricts located in 56 different counties and that in the follow- 
ing year, 1936-37, emergency aid was extended to 330 dis- 
tricts in 53 counties. The request for special assistance 
from the emergency aid fund is not limited to the smaller 
districts. Appealing for special assistance during the current 
year were Philadelphia, Scranton, Altoona, Johnstown, and 
Allentown. The continued operation of the public schools 
of Pennsylvania at their current levels is in jeopardy. The 
facts and conditions already described denote a situation 
which can only be remedied by additional State appropria- 
tions to all school districts. 


Motion-Picture Committee’s Ten-Point 


Program 

HARLOTTE GWYNN OWENS, of the Rittenhouse 

Junior High School faculty at Norristown, is Pennsyl- 
vania Regional Director of the ac''vities of the motion-picture 
committee of the NEA’s Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion. This is the most active committee in the film field, 
and Miss Owens is doing remarkably practical work through- 
out the State. 

The aims of the committee are: 

1. To develop new units of classroom instruction in the 
the critical appreciation of motion pictures in all secondary 
subjects from the junior high school to the junior college, 
supplementing the pioneer units of the National Council 
of Teachers of English 

2. To formulate children’s standards for judging films 
and to determine wherein they differ from adult standards 

3. To evolve methodologies for teaching motion-picture 
standards in relation to all educational subjects, including 
especially the social sciences, music, art, the physical sciences, 
and foreign languages 

4. To — with public libraries by utilizing the 
stimulating influences that photoplays have on reading 

5. To cooperate with theatres and community committees 
in an effort to unify programs and to suggest suitable pro- 
grams for ‘family nights’ and matinees for young folks 

6. To a legislation which attempts to solve the 
cinema problem by artificial censorship, as against that “‘nat- 
ural censorship” which comes through education 

7. To publish lists of films worthy of discussion at vari- 
ous levels, from the junior high school to the junior college, 
and to sponsor the publication of suggestive study guides 
to selected photoplays 

8. To cooperate in the preparation of visual aids for 
classroom use, including miniature sets of stills, glass slides, 
film slides, short talking-picture subjects designed to build 
appreciation of photoplays, and other films 

9. To encourage experiments in motion-picture work and 
to maintain an experimental attitude at all times 

10. To evaluate and list worth-while classroom films as 
well as theatrical films, and to determine where progress lies 
in the administration of visual education from the stand- 
point of the classroom teacher. 

If you would like to serve on one of the sub-committees 
to carry out one of these aims during 1939-40, write to 
Miss Owens of your interest. 

Any member of the Department of Secondary Education 
is eligible to serve, upon recommendation of Miss Owens 
and approval of the Department. 

Departmental membership fee is $1 a year. Members re- 
ceive reports and copies of the magazine Secondary Educa 
tion free of charge. 
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Bilingualism in the Pennsylvania 


Public Schools 


CLYDE S. STINE 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


NE of the more important though least recognized 
OC problems in the Pennsylvania public schools is a 
problem arising from the linguistic background of many 
of the pupils. Few states in the nation have the hetero- 
geneous linguistic population found in Pennsylvania. Prac- 
tically every industrial area of the State has several language 
groups of recent immigration. The languages of these 
groups can be heard in the streets, in the home, in recreation 
places, and in the school. In more than one county inter- 
preters for several languages are required at every session 
of criminal court. In the southeastern rural areas the ninth 
to twelfth generation Pennsylvania-Germans, sometimes 
called Pennsylvania-Dutch, still speak the language of their 
ancestors, a Middle-German dialect colored by many English 
loan-words. The German area extends from the Delaware 
to Somerset County and from the southern border of the 
State well into the Appalachians. When to this area is 
added the industrial territory of the State, it is evident that 
much of the State is inhabited by people who speak at 
least one language in addition to English. 


Thousands of Pupils Bilingual 

It has been suggested to the writer that existent language 
areas are due to the linguistic habits of the older genera- 
tion, and that the school population on the other hand is 
purely English. There is ample evidence to indicate the 
inaccuracy of this suggestion. Recent investigation by the 
writer reveals that out of more than twenty thousand 
pupils in four rural Pennsylvania German counties, ten thou- 
sand are bilingual, fourteen thousand come from bilingual 
homes, over three thousand still consider Pennsylvania- 
German their language, and almost one thousand spoke no 
English upon entering school. Less definite evidence is 
available concerning the perpetuation of a second language 
among recent immigrant groups. However, it is well known 
that many recent immigrants use no English in the home, 
that the primary language of their children upon entering 
school is not English, and that the parents teach their 
children the language of the homeland at the same time that 
the children are attending schools conducted in the un- 
familiar English language. There can be no doubt that in 
thousands of Pennsylvania homes, urban and rural, the 
language of the home is not English; that thousands of our 
ae today are bilingual; and that many pupils speak a 
anguage other than English as their primary language. 

The question immediately arises for educators as to 
whether this linguistic background has any implications for 
the educative process. As a result of this bilingualism are 
the pupils (1) advanced, (2) retarded, or (3) not affected 
by their linguistic background? If these pupils are special 
cases, what adaptations are necessary in the school curriculum 
to meet their needs? The number of pupils having a 
bilingual background justifies an attempt to answer these 
questions. 


Effects of Bilingual Background 


There are numerous studies to which one can turn for 
information concerning educational problems among bi- 
lingual people. Not all of those studies have value here, 
since some of them involve groups having a rather primitive 
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culture. However, other studies are especially pertinent to 
this inquiry, and their conclusions are worth presenting. 

One of the more valuable studies is Jordan’s examination 
of the effects of a bilingual background among pupils in 
the schools of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Using objective 
tests, Jordan conducted his study among groups ranging 
from foreign-born children to children having four native- 
born grandparents. He concluded: (1) that the American 
child of the third generation is distinctly better in all tests 
requiring language abilities than the child of the foreign- 
born; (2) that because of language superiority the American 
child of the third generation will receive better school grades 
than the foreigner of the second or third generation who 
still speaks a foreign language; (3) that language difficulties 
do not disappear with the first few years of schooling, but 
continue instead during the entire elementary course, and 
even into the high school. 


Monoglot Children Make Better Progress 

Two other studies deserving attention here are studies by 
Saer and Smith conducted among bilingual children in 
Wales.2 The following are some of the conclusions ar- 
rived at in one or both of these studies. 

(1) Monoglot children make better progress than bi- 
lingual children in their power of expression, choice of 
vocabulary, accuracy of thought. 

(2) Monoglot children show a considerable superiority 
over bilingual children when tested by the Binet Scale. 

(3) The range of vocabulary of monoglot children is 
higher than that of bilingualists. 

(4) When writing English the Welsh bilingual child 
uses his memory to recall alternate word symbols in two 
languages instead of his reasoning power which should 
make the images clearer and more significant to him. He 
thus exercises himself with indefinite symbols during a 
period when his disposition is to be precise and definite. 

(5) It is suggested that the greatest influence on the 
mental confusion occurring in bilingualism is exerted by 
the language used by bilingual children in their play and 
in their free associations with youthful companions when 
that language is not also that in which they are first taught 
at school. 

The parallelism of the situations to which the above 
studies pertain with the Pennsylvania situation indicates the 
significance of these conclusions. The foreign children of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul live under virtually the same con- 
ditions as do the Pennsylvania industrial foreign groups; 
the situation in Wales, in which the Welsh rural children 
speak the language of their ancestors while attending a 
school conducted in English, is quite similar to the situation 
in the rural Pennsylvania German areas. 

Too, the applicability of these findings to Pennsylvania is 
confirmed by observation in Pennsylvania schools in bilingual 
areas. The writer’s own observations and information ob- 
tained from other teachers convince him that the methods of 
a Polish pupil who answered all questions by translating 


1 Jordan, R. H., Nationality and School Progress, Bloomington, Ill., 1921. 


2Saer, D. J., ‘‘The Effect of Bilingualism on Intelligence,’’ The British 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. XIV, pp. 25-38; Smith, Frank, ‘‘Bilingualism 
and Mental Development,’’ The British Journal of Psychology, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 271-282. 
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them into Polish, thinking in that language, and then trans- 
lating his conclusions into English, must be repeated daily 
by hundreds of pupils. 

The difficulties arising from the linguistic situation in 
Pennsylvania have received some recognition; they have 
evoked a few inapplicable suggestions for their correction 
and a few ill-adapted corrective measures have been inau- 
gurated. The suggestion has been advanced that these prob- 
lems be ignored since they will cease to exist with the 
present generation. The experiences of the twelfth genera- 
tion Germans as well as Jordan’s conclusion that second 
generation pupils are also handicapped gauge the value of 
this suggestion. Furthermore, this suggestion is a weak- 
kneed evasion of the question confronting our present school 
generation. It has also been suggested that present condi- 
tions can be ameliorated if all pupils are compelled to 
speak only English. This suggestion cannot be based upon 
knowledge of Pennsylvania’s educational history, for the 
same solution was advanced almost fifty years ago, (v. 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1895, 
pp. x-xi), and attempts have been made to follow it since 
that time. Its success is indicated by present conditions in 
the German areas. Furthermore, the attempt to compel the 
use of English with the accompanying disparagement and 
ridicule of the language of the home is at variance with 
good educational practice and must in most cases do more 
harm than good, even if accomplished. There is no solution 
to be found in these suggestions. 


Improve English of Bilingualists 


It would appear far more practicable to suggest that in- 
stead of trying to make our bilingual pupils English mono- 
glots by ridiculing the language of the home and forbidding 
its use, an attempt be made to attain the same end by im- 
proving the English of the bilingualists. Bilingualists tend 
to employ that language in which they think more easily 
and in which they can better express themselves. If ninth 
to twelfth generation Pennsylvania Germans, after a century 
in the public schools of this State, still use a German dialect, 
inadequate though it is in its present condition, it is be- 
cause the schools have failed to make English a more usable 
language for them. It is in improving the English language 
for bilingual pupils that efforts must be centered. 

Specifically, a number of things must be done if the 
schools are to aid bilingualists in using English more effec- 
tively. It must be apparent that the needs of these people 
in English instruction cannot be the same as those of English 
monoglots living in purely English communities; it must be 
apparent that the English course of studies should be adapted 
to their particular needs. Special vocabulary exercises based 
upon the needs of the group are necessary; there should be 
special work in expression, oral and written; practice should 
be given in using words in accordance with the niceties and 
delicate shades of expression and meaning; all of this 
should be done with the definite goal of making this a part 
of the pupils’ everyday life and practice, rather than a 
purely school-room: exercise. ( V. Jordan, op. cit., pp. 100- 
101). And, of course, all of this should be the result of 
careful investigation and planning. 

It is only in this direction that effective attempts can be 
made to aid bilingual pupils in overcoming the linguistic 
difficulties under which they labor at the present time. 


Timely Warning 

An enemy is a very dangerous fellow from two points 
of view. He may do disastrous things to us, but he may 
also persuade us to do disastrous things to ourselves. We 
do not want to turn ourselves into a herd state in order 
to be prepared to deal with other herd states.—Dorothy 
Thompson in “On the Record” in New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


State Honors—Twelfth Annual Contest 
Norristown, April 28 and 29, 1939 


Forensic Honors 


Debate—Monessen H. S. (SW) 

Original Oration—Ream Lazaro, Crafton H. S. (SW) 

Declamation—Robert W. Miller, Ebensburg-Cambria H. S. (C) 

Shakespeare Reading—Betty Stevenson, Norristown H. S. (SE) 

Poetry Reading—Miriam Krakovitz, Overbrook H. S., Philadel- 
phia (SE) 

Extempore Speaking—Robert Brandt, Tamaqua H. S. (E) 

Group Discussion—Holbert Carroll, Charleroi H. S. (SW) 


Music Honors 


Bands, Class A—Lower Merion Twp. H. S., Ardmore (SE) 

Bands, Class B—Montrose H. S. (NE) 

Bands, Class C—New Oxford H. S. (S) 

Orchestras, Class A—Oil City Sr. H. S. (NW) 

Orchestras, Class B—Bellevue H. S. (SW) 

Orchestras, Class C—Brockway H. S. (W) 

Sight Reading, Class A Orchestras—Oil City Sr. H. S. (NW) 

Sight Reading, Class B Orchestras—Bellevue H. S. (SW) 

Sight Reading, Class C Orchestras—Leetsdale H. S. (SW) 

String Quartets—Grove City H. S. (NW) 

Piano Trios—Bellevue H. S. (SW) 

Woodwind Quintets—Grove City H. S. (NW) 

Brass Sextets—New Castle H. S. (NW) 

Three to Five Instruments—New Castle H. S. (NW) 

Six to Twelve Instruments—Warren H. S. (W) 

Piano Solos—Rachel Shobert, DuBois H. S. (C) 

Drum Solos—Hamilton Witter, Evansburg H. S. (NW) 

Cornet Solos—Robert McGarrah, Bloomsburg H. S. (NE) 

Trombone Solos—Ted Lorenz, William Penn H.S., Harrisburg (S) 

French Horn Solos—Richard Hall, Grove City H. S. (NW) 

Baritone Horn Solos—Richard Crisswell, Franklin H. S. (NW) 

Tuba Solos—William Drezznak, Redstone Twp. H. S., Republic 
(SW) 

Flute Solos—Carolyn Grant, Mansfield H. S., (NC) 

Oboe Solos—John Barber, Grove City H. S. (NW) 

Clarinet Solos—Joseph Leo, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg (S) 

Bassoon Solos—John Shamlian, Lower Merion Twp. H. S. (SE) 

Violin Solos—Carol Malsh, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg (S) 

Viola Solos—Florence Halstead, California H. S. (SW) 

Violoncello Solos—Marie Hipwell, Lower Merion Twp. H. S., 
Ardmore (SE) 

Double Bass Solos—John Vujnovich, Franklin H.S., Johnstown (C) 

Alto Saxophone Solos—Robert Straitiff, Greensburg H. S. (SW) 

Girls’ Choruses, Class A—Haverford Twp. H. S., Upper Darby 
(SE) 

Girls’ Choruses, Class B—Huntingdon H. S. (C) 

Girls’ Choruses, Class C—Parker City H.S., Parkers Landing (W) 

Boys’ Choruses, Class A—Haverford Twp. H. S., Upper Darby 
(SE) 

Boys’ Choruses, Class B—Hershey Industrial School (S) 

Boys’ Choruses, Class C—Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School, 
Scotland (S) 

Mixed Choruses, Class A—Lower Merion Twp. H. S., Ardmore 
SE) 

Mixed Choruses, Class B—Lemoyne H. S. (S) 

Mixed Choruses, Class C—Fairview Twp. H.S., Karns City (NW) 

Girls’ Trios—Mansfield H. S. (NC) 

Boys’ Quartets—Hershey Industrial School (S) 

Mixed Quartets—Brockway H. S. (W) 

Mixed Double Quartets—Clairton H. S. (SW) 

Girls’ Ensembles—DuBois H. S. (C) 

Mixed Ensembles—Ambridge H. S. (SW) 

Soprano Solos—Norma Dickinson, Falls-Overfield H. S., Mill City 
(NE) 

Alto Solos—Jean Eberley, Lititz H. S. (S) 

Tenor Solos—James Camp, St. Petersburg-Richland H. S. (W) 

Baritone Solos—William Hodge, Greenville H. 8. (NW) 


Honors Award 


1. Oil City H. S. (NW) 
2. Haverford Twp. H. S., Upper Darby (SE) 
3. Bellevue H. S. (SW) 


No mere cleverness can take the place of the painful 
processes of hard and unremitting work.—Ralph H. Tapscott. 

Nature knows no trifling; she is always sincere, always 
serious, always stern; she is always in the right, and the 
errors and mistakes are invariably ours.—Goethe. 
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Storm Signals in the Classroom 


NORMAN N. WEISENFLUH 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


STORM is a common experience to us. The trees 
L-\. blow, the dust flies, the lightning flashes, and there 
is the crack of thunder; each signaling that a storm is on 
the way. Every case of distorted personality and mental 
disease likewise signals to us long before the storm (break) 
appears. Modern psychological data indicate that many 
persons who show pronounced deviations in personality 
organization are in their present condition because nothing 
was done for them when the signals were waving that 
something was wrong. 


Emphasis on Physical Health 


Health has two major aspects, the physical and the mental. 
Our schools are now attending to the physical health of 
the child but his mental health is being neglected. When 
is a child mentally healthy? Brooks says that a child is 
mentally healthy if he adjusts himself so as to avoid undue 
conflicts, stresses, and strains, and if he is highly effective 
socially and personally and finds much satisfaction in life.’ 


Teaching Children or Subjects 


We as teachers must be concerned with the development 
of the entire personality of each child. He must have a 
manifold development—mental, physical, social, aesthetic, 
emotional, and volitional. Sometimes we are too much con- 
cerned with his growth in school subjects rather than with 
his total growth in personality. We become alarmed if 
John cannot read or write and do the arithmetic of his 
grade. However, there might be other important factors 
in his development which need more attention than his 
expected progress in the school subjects. 

We should be concerned with his reactions, what he is 
doing, how he reacts in the classroom. It is said that in a 
certain school there was a child with a speech defect, poor 
eyesight, and with discharging ears, and yet the teacher was 
not aware of his handicaps and wondered why he couldn’t 
learn. Even in group teaching we should be aware of the 
behavior of each child; of the shy, timid child who day- 
dreams and does not participate in group activity; of the 
dependent child; and of the child who at one time has 
too great a swing to elation and overactivity and at another 
to depression and underactivity, or who adopts either swing. 
Teachers must help these children. Interest in school work 
and participation in social activities should be developed in 
the daydreamer, giving him less opportunity to daydream. 
The dependent child should be given opportunities for ex- 
pression so that he may develop self-confidence. The moody 
child, who is easily aroused emotionally, must be taught 
restraint and control. Children who have sensory defects 
such as nearsightedness and farsightedness, deaf children, 
undernourished children, and nervous children should also 
be detected because physical defects or ill-health hinder 
learning, affect discipline, and influence the personality 
development of each child. 


Serious Types of Behavior 


What types of behavior do teachers and clinicians con- 
sider as serious behavior problems? In a study made by 
Wickman,? 511 elementary teachers listed in order of 
seriousness: heterosexual activity; stealing; masturbation; 
obscene notes or talk; untruthfulness; truancy; impertinence 


1 Brooks, Fowler D. Child Psychology. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 


1937, p. 495. 
2 Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New 


York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 


Children Should Like School 


or defiance; cruelty or bullying; cheating; and destroying 
school materials. On the other hand, thirty clinical psych- 
ologists listed as the most serious behavior the following: 
unsocialness; suspiciousness; unhappy, depressed; resentful- 
ness; fearfulness; cruelty or bullying; easily discouraged; 
suggestible; overcritical of others; and sensitiveness. The 
teachers considered aggressive actions and sex problems the 
most serious while little significance was attached to 
seclusiveness and withdrawal. The clinicians, however, con- 
sidered these forms of behavior as more significant of mal- 
adjustment because they more frequently lead to mental 
disease. The boy who pulls the hair of the girl sitting 
in front of him, or who does not want to sing, or shoots 
paper wads, usually does not present serious problems of 
behavior even if he does interfere with the school routine. 
But the child whose behavior is more serious is the one 
who is absorbed in his own daydreams, who does not inter- 
fere, who is quiet, who does not want to play with other 
children but prefers to play by himself, who is shy and 
timid and would rather watch than do. The persistence of 
these characteristics may result in mental disability. If 
parents and teachers don’t help this type of child, the 
chances are that no one else will until the period of pre- 
vention has passed. 


Large Amount of Mental Disease 


We read such statements as these in regard to the amount 
of mental disease: 4.5%, or one out of every 22 persons 
in the State of New York, may become patients in hos- 
pitals for mental disease during the lifetime of a generation. 
Expressing this in another manner, it may be said that of 
the 1,030,000 boys and 990,000 girls in the New York 
State Public Schools at that time, 51,500 boys and 44,000 
gitls respectively may be expected to develop serious mental 
disease.* 

Seventy thousand patients who had not been placed in 
mental hospitals were admitted in 1935 to such institutions 
in the United States. It has been estimated that there are 
more hospital beds devoted to mental and nervous patients 
than to those suffering from physical ailments. This 
number is probably insignificant if we consider the large 
number who have minor twists and distortions of person- 
ality. 

Some say there is a marked increase in the amount of 
mental disease; others say that more attention is given to 
it than formerly and this is the reason for the seeming 
increase. Regardless of whether it is increasing or not, 
there is far too much of it. The rapid tempo of modern 
life, the worry and strain caused by unemployment and 
economic insecurity, and the mass of information hurled 
at us from radio and press are important factors in mental 
disease. Not long ago a young man and the writer were 
engaged in conversation and he said that he was going out 
that evening. He said that he didn’t know where he was 
going but that he was going places. Gone are the days, it 
seems, when the young people stayed at home and read 
good books, practiced on musical instruments, or engaged in 
some type of worth-while activity about the home. They 
must go places and consequently they lose their rest and 
reduce their mental and physical stamina. Life today is 
characterized by hurry and noise which are additional sources 

3 Pollock, E. K., and Maltzberg, Benjamin. ‘‘Expectation of Mental 
Disease.’’ Mental Hagens, pp. 131-163 (Jan. 1929) 


4 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1931, p. 304 
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of nervous strain for all. And nobody can realize as well as 
the man who is unemployed what economic security and 
regular employment mean to mental health. 


The Child-Centered School and Mental Health 

We hear criticisms of the child-centered or progressive 
school. Parents say that children are not learning the funda- 
mentals such as reading, writing, and arithmetic as they did 
when they went to school. Another criticism is that there 
must be something wrong with the school because children 
like to attend it. The following incident is illustrative. The 
choice of either going to school or staying at home was given 
to the children in the Laboratory School of one of our State 
Teachers Colleges. One mother became quite alarmed be- 
cause her children wanted to go—she thought there must 
be something wrong with the school because her children 
decided to attend school that afternoon. However, these 
are not valid criticisms. When children of child-centered 
schools are compared with those of the traditional school, 
test results show that they compare favorably in the funda- 
mentals with children of the traditional school. The second 
criticism is really a compliment. Children should like 
school. How can they be happy if they don’t? 

The traditional or old-type school emphasizes regimenta- 
tion. Children are to be quiet and to sit erect. There is 
no opportunity to converse with or to help other children. 
Then, too, the traditional school often checks creative desires 
and makes the child fearful of expressing himself. Chil- 
dren, therefore, become shut in and withdraw into a world 
of their own. Here, then, we find many unhappy, repressed, 
unsocial individuals who may later be found in our mental 
hospitals. 

The child-centered school emphasizes other aims than 
that of giving knowledge of the traditional sort. It has 
as its major aim the development of the entire personality 
of the child. Emphasis is placed on freedom, activity, self- 
expression, socialization, on interest as the source of motiva- 
tion, and on purposing, planning, executing, and judging 
by the children in life-like situations. This type of school 
teaches children how to live by giving them practice in 
living. Shaffer® says, “That mental hygiene in the broadest 
sense is the aim of this type of education is too little 
realized.” 

The old adage, “as the teacher, so is the school” is still 
true. It is the teacher, who, to a large extent, determines 
the type of classroom procedures and classroom atmosphere 
that will be found. The writer recalls the case of a pupil in 
a fifth-grade class who had difficulty in pronouncing a word 
which was in the story he was reading to his class. The 
pupil was of foreign parentage and had difficulty with the 
pronunciation of many words. The teacher pronounced 
the word for him, and then she had the pupil pronounce 
it fifteen times. The teacher’s next step was to give the child 
another story in which the same word appeared. When the 
pupil came to the word, he mispronounced it again. As a 
result, the teacher punished him severely. She punished the 
child in order that the word would be so impressed on him 
that he would never forget it. Let us hope that the old 
theory of learning by “beating it in” will soon become ex- 
tinct. The teacher who is sarcastic, irritable, cruel, nagging, 
and who “flies off the handle” is not the type wanted in 
teaching today. Institutions which prepare teachers should 
insist that they send out individuals who not only teach but 
who are also well-balanced emotionally, who can create a 
happy classroom, relatively free from stress and strain, and 
an atmosphere which is conducive to mental health. 


The man who graduates today and stops learning to- 
morrow is uneducated the day after—Newton D. Baker. 


5 Shaffer, L. F. The Psychology of Adjustment. Boston: Houghton-Miffiin 
Co., 1936, p. 507. 
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Spring Convention, Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association 


HE Tri-State Commercial Education Association Con- 

vention opened Friday evening, April 14, with an in- 
formal reception and dance which was enjoyed by two 
hundred and fifty couples in the Urban Room of the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

At 9:30 Saturday morning a short business meeting was 
held at which the President, Kennard E. Goodman, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, presided. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
E. G. Miller, director of commercial education of Pitts- 
burgh; Vice-President, Karl M. Maukert, principal, Duffs- 
ron City College, Pittsburgh; Second Vice-President, Wil- 
liam Walter, Crafton High School; Treasurer, Russell P. 
Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh; Secretary, 
Galia M. Null, Greensburg High School; Executive Board 
member, W. B. Elliott, President, Elliott School of Com- 
merce, Wheeling, W. Va. The other members of the 
Executive Committee are D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh; R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, Indiana; 
Margaret H. Ely, Margaret Morrison, Carnegie College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; and Kennard 
E. Goodman. 

Following the business meeting dynamic addresses were 
given by Hamden L. Forkner, chairman of the Division of 
Commercial Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, “The Improvement in Teaching of 
Commercial Courses,” and Henry G. Weaver, director of 
the ‘Customer Research” division of General Motors Cor- 
poration, “Consumer Education.” Over 1200 members and 
guests attended the morning sessions to hear Mr. Forkner 
and Mr. Weaver. 

The luncheon meeting had the largest attendance in the 
history of the Association. James G. McDonald, President 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, was the 
luncheon speaker. 

The following district chairmen of the membership com- 
mittees were awarded certificates for their outstanding work 
in helping to build up the membership to the highest point 
in the history of the Association: Ohio, Howard Wheland, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; West Virginia, 
T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business College, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Pittsburgh District, Louis Korona, Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh; and the Pennsylvania District, Anna 
Brier, Butler High School, Butler. 


Social Studies Committee Plans 
Convention Program 


MEETING of the executive committee of the State 
Round Table of the Teachers of Social Studies was 
held at the PSEA headquarters in Harrisburg, April 15. 
The committee discussed ways and means of contacting the 
various Social Studies groups in existence throughout the 
State so that a composite picture of their activities might 
be presented at the Convention Round Table in December. 
The committee also considered the program for the 
December meeting and decided to give a place on the 
program to a panel discussion of the experiments now being 
carried on with the revised State Syllabus in Social Studies. 
Provisions were made for a short discussion of the progress 
being made by the various committees now working on a 
revised course of Social Studies for the non-academic pupil. 
Social studies teachers throughout the State are invited 
to send suggestions for the improvement and growth of the 
Social Studies Round Table to Howard R. Drake, Lans- 
downe High School, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 
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| EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS | 





Educational Legislation 


The last issue of the JOURNAL for this year finds the 
General Assembly approaching the end of its session with 
little action on educational legislation. 

A number of bills have made partial progress. Few edu- 
cational bills, however, have been acted upon by both Houses 
and sent to the Governor for his approval. The Governor 
has given his approval to an emergency appropriation of one 
million dollars for distressed school districts and to S. B. 34, 
clarifying temporary indebtedness. 

Bills that have been passed by both Houses and are in the 
hands of the Governor include S. B. 138, a re-enactment of 
the Mansfield Act with reference to emergency borrowing, 
S. B. 414, authorizing indebtedness in first-class districts, 
S. B. 415, increasing the maximum tax limit in first-class 
districts, and H. B. 487, which amends the sabbatical leave 
law by requiring five years of continuous service in a district 
to be eligible for sabbatical leave. 

Tenure continues to be in the forefront as one of the 
issues of this session. Following opposition to S. B. 45, 
which amended the tenure act of 1937, two new measures, 
Senate Bills 929 and 930, sponsored by Senators Edmonds, 
Mundy, Shapiro, and Homsher, were introduced May 4. 

Upon the invitation of the Senate Education Committee 
the chairman of the Legislative Committee and the Executive 
Secretary of the PSEA participated in a conference on the 
evening of May 10 on the provisions of these bills. The 
Senators present were Messrs. Homsher, Edmonds, and 
Shapiro. Representatives from the Pennsylvania School Di- 
rectors Association, the Department of Public Instruction, 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, Pittsburgh Teachers As- 
sociation, fourth-class district Teachers Association, State 
Teachers League, and the American Federation of Teachers 
aiso participated in the conference. 

The discussion of this conference was confined largely to 
Senate Bill 929, the substitute for Senate Bill 45. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to give those present a chance to 
express their opinions on the various provisions of the bill. 
The Senators insisted on constructive suggestions rather than 
complete opposition. Members of the Senate made their 
position clear that in their opinion the bill should contain 
the following features: 

1. A two-year probationary period 

2. Efficiency rating of all teachers at least twice each year 

3. Optional retirement of teachers by school boards dur- 

ing the voluntary period of retirement 

4, An appeal from the decision of school boards in-tenure 

cases to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

As a result of the conference, the senators directed Dr. 
Ackley of the Department of Public Instruction to prepare 
amendments to refine certain features. 

S. B. 930 amends Section 404 of the Code which permits 
boards of school directors to adopt reasonable rules and 
regulations. Added as an amendment to Section 404 are 
these words “including the prohibition of conduct which so 
flagrantly violates the ethical or moral standards of the com- 
munity as to impair the professional usefulness of employees 
in the said district.” The outcome of the 1937 tenure act 
cannot at this time be predicted. 

Little has been done to meet the financial emergency in 
school districts. The appropriation of one million dollars 
for financially distressed districts is practically exhausted. 
H. B. 1198 by Messrs. Wagner and Webster has been in- 
creased by amendment from two million dollars to three 
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million dollars. This amount would be available as ad- 
ditional aid for distribution to distressed districts during 
the biennium 1939-1941. Since the new biennium starts 
June 1, 1939, the passage of this bill should make available, 
at an early date, additional funds needed to meet the emer- 
gency in many districts in which the schools will close with 
the salaries of teachers remaining unpaid for several months. 

Progress is being made on H. B. 777, which would correct 
the long injustice suffered by teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts. This bill by Mr. Sollenberger, as amended, would 
fix the salaries for teachers in fourth-class districts for 1939- 
40 at $900, for 1940-41 at $1,000 and for high school 
teachers $1,200 and $1,300, respectively. The bill has been 
reported from the House Education Committee. Conferences 
have been held with the Governor, urging that the necessary 
funds for the State’s share of reimbursement of these salaries 
be provided. 

Encouraging is the fact that H. B. 906 by Mr. Wagner, 
containing the recommendations of the Costs Survey Com- 
mittee with reference to the distribution of school subsidies, 
has been reported from the Education Committee. This 
action indicates recognition on the part of this committee 
that the provisions of the bill contain elements necessary to 
a long-range solution of the problem of school finances. 

Total financial appropriations that will be made for edu- 
cation are not available. The general appropriation bill 
which contains in detail the appropriations for the different 
school functions has not been introduced. 

Senate Bills 680 and 664, postponing the compulsory at- 
tendance, tuition, transportation, and special education pro- 
visions made in the 1937 session, have passed the House. In 
the Senate, however, it is reported that a movement is 
underway to make certain amendments to these bills which 
would carry forth for the next two years a part of the 
program enacted at the 1937 session rather than its com- 
plete postponement for these two years. 

The status of more important educational bills is indicated 
in the following report made by Arthur W. Ferguson, Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the PSEA, to the 
Executive Council at its meeting May 13: 

Status of More Important Educational Legislation 
1. Security of professional employees 

S. B. 45, amending the tenure act—(Oppose) (Dead) 

S. B. 454, tenure for teachers college faculties—(Sup- 
port) In committee 

H. B. 1169, security of position for superintendents— 
(Support) Second reading, May 15 

H. B. 1097 and H. B. 1278, amending the tenure act 
— (Oppose) In committee 

S. B. 929, tenure—(Less objectionable than S. B. 45— 
but still unsatisfactory in certain particulars) Third 
reading in Senate, May 15 

S. B. 930, tenure (Oppose)—Third reading in Senate, 
May 15 

2. School support 

H. B. 906 and S. B. 409, recommending a revised 
method of school support based on recommendations 
of the PSEA Costs Survey Report—(Support and 
explain to members of the House and Senate Educa- 
tion Committees) H. B. 906 reported from com- 
mittee May 11 

S. B. 253, adding five points to the present reimburse- 
ment rates of the Edmonds Act—(Approve with the 
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SHAMOKIN HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
This band, under the direction of George Anderson, 





of the Shamokin High School faculty, is composed of 


members and has full band instrumentation. .The secot 

THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT of the Philadelphia 
schools, Alexander J. Stoddard, assumed his administra- 
tive duties on April 27. Seated in his flower-banked 
office, Dr. Stoddard expressed pleasure at being in Phila- 
delphia, despite the weighty problems, both financial and 
administrative, confronting him. .In discussing school 
finances, he said: “The important thing confronting the 
Board of Education here is balancing the budget. I think 
it will have to be done by sacrifices both by the people 
of the city and the school system.” 
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THE MIDLAND FESTIVAL CHORUS is 
posed of the high school boys and gitls chort 
the fifth and sixth-grade choir. C. Lloyd Deffen 
is director of the chorus and Lyle D,Hough 
orchestra. Alex Gilfillan of the gras assists 


PALMYRA HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS presented Aurania Rouverol’s 
“Growing Pains” in the new auditorium 
recently. The cast was directed by Nelle 
Rabenstine, standing in the rear centet. 





LAWRENCEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


The little town of Lawrenceville, Tioga County, is justly proud of its school band. This organi- 
zation is four years old and is in much demand at all kinds of gatherings within a radius of ten or 
more miles. The twenty-three pupils in the photograph represent a total school enrolment, grades 
1-12, of but 132. 
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recommendation that it be amended to include part 
of the salary increments also) Third reading Senate 
May 15 

S. B. 206, collection of the per capita tax— (Support) 
Third reading in House 

Distressed school districts 

H. B. 856, emergency appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
distressed school districts, approved by the Governor 
April 25 

H. B. 1198, appropriating $3,000,000 for distressed 
school districts—(Support) Third reading May 15 

State Tax Commission 

Urge that the recommendations of the Costs Survey 
Committee with reference to a Tax Commission be 
included with S. B. 192 

S. B. 674, State Tax Commission to make recom- 
mendations $10,000 appropriation, passed Senate 
May 3, in the House No. 1454 (Support) 

S. B. 789, PSEA recommendations on Tax Commis- 
sion— (Support) In committee 

Indebtedness of school districts 

S. B. 34, Clarifying temporary indebtedness—Ap- 
proved by the Governor April 28 

S. B. 138, re-enactment of Mansfield Act— (Support) 
In the hands of the Governor 

S. B. 311, refunding of indebtedness, temporary and 
permanent—(Support) Passed second reading in 
Senate May 12 

S. B. 414, indebtedness in first-class districts— (Sup- 
port) Passed finally May 11 

Salaries 

H. B. 601, junior high school teachers’ salaries— (Sup- 
port) In Senate committee 

H. B. 777, re-enacting the provisions of the Horting 
Bill increasing salaries of teachers in fourth-class 
districts—-(Support) Reported from committee 

H. B. 1159, making minimum salaries of county super- 
intendents $3,500. This bill affects only 11 county 
superintendents in the State and would add no ad- 
ditional cost during the present biennium— (Sup- 
port) In committee 

Sabbatical leave 

H. B. 487, S. B. 621, requiring five years of con- 
tinuous service in a district to be eligible for sab- 
batical leave—(Support) Passed finally May 12 

Tuition and transportation 

H. B. 664, postponing for two years the provisions for 
tuition and transportation reimbursement and special 
education supervisors as enacted by the 1937 session 
—(Support if properly amended) On second read- 
ing in Senate 

Compulsory attendance 

H. B. 680, S. B. 625, reducing the age limit of com- 
pulsory attendance—(Support if properly amended) 
On third reading in Senate 

School mergers 

H. B. 737, amending the school merger act—(Sup- 
port) In Senate on third reading 

State Council of Education 

H. B. 990, amending the State Constitution so that the 
State Council of Education shall be appointed for 
overlapping terms with one of its functions the ap- 
pointment of the State Superintendent— (Support) 
Reported from committee May 10 

Retirement 

H. B. 250, re-opening the retirement system for present 
employees who had not joined—(Support) In 
Senate Education Committee 

First-class districts 

S. B. 370, mandatory reduction of 10% in teachers’ 
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salaries of first-class districts—(Oppose) In com- 
mittee 
S. B. 416, permissive reduction—(Oppose) Passed 
second reading in Senate. Re-committed to the Com- 
mittee on Education 
S. B. 415, fixing tax limit to 1134 mills in first-class 
districts. Passed Senate and House 
H. B. 1208, Re-enacting the Ruth bill of 1938 Special 
Session on second reading in the House (Support) 
S. B. 485, a similar bill, in Committee (Support) 
14. Group Insurance 
H. B. 640, permitting districts to join in the payment 
of group insurance—(Support) In Senate Com- 
mittee on Municipal Government 
15. Vocational Education 
H. B. 650, refers to election and appointment of 
county supervisors, homemaking, etc.—Passed the 
House, in Senate Education Committee. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Executive Council 


May 13 No. V 


Pursuant to the call of President Thomas Francis, Scran- 
ton, the 1939 Executive Council of PSEA met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, May 13, with 
all! members present. Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Legislation, sat with the Council. 

The Council transacted the following business: 

1. Received a report from the President with reference 
to the legislative letters sent out each week and to the 
attitude of officers and members in their contacts with mem- 
bers of the General Assembly 

2. Heard a report from the first vice-president of a 
dinner meeting of the Mercer County Teachers Association 
at Sharon which he attended 

3. Accepted reports of the Executive Secretary on fi- 
nances; request for legal assistance from H. A. Hartman, 
Principal, Sligo public schools; and status of Pennsylvania 
Unemployment Compensation for Employees of Head- 
quarters Staff 

4. Considered the request of Frederick G. Henke that 
the PSEA participate in an investigation of teacher education 
in other states in which the Association of Liberal Arts 
Colleges is interested. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the president appoint a committee to devise ways and 
means of getting together groups interested in the move- 
ment. 

Note: The President later appointed the following com- 
mittee: Frederick G. Henke, Chairman, H. V. Herlinger, 
Helen A. Maxwell, Thomas Francis, Raymond C. Webster, 
H. E. Gayman, and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 

5. Received a report from Arthur W. Ferguson, chair- 
man, Committee on Legislation, on the status of the more 
important educational legislation and considered the report 
item by item 

6. Received the declination of Mary B. McAndrew, 
Carbondale, as Assistant Executive Secretary, Field Service 

The Executive Secretary read a letter of May 8 from Miss 
Mary B. McAndrew in which she enclosed a letter for 
publication in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
her reply to it. Miss McAndrew in her letter stated that 
she wished the members of the State Association to know 
that her election took place after a letter of withdrawal of 
her application for any position in the Association had been 
received by the Executive Council. 

Miss. Crowell moved that the letter be published. Seconded 
by Mrs. McConnell. 
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In the discussion on the motion a number of members 
of the Council stated that even though Miss McAndrew’s 
letter of withdrawal had been presented to the Council, it 
was their hope that favorable action by the Council would 
result in her reconsideration and acceptance of the position. 
Members of the Council stated, also, that in their opinion 
the erroneous implications of the action of the Council as 
contained in Miss McAndrew’s letter were evidently due 
to a misunderstanding of this situation. On vote, the 
motion lost. 

7. Elected from the former list of applicants and from 
new applicants Raymond C. Webster, Coatesville, as As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, Field Service 

8. Approved the suggested time schedule for the 1939 
Harrisburg convention and considered possible speakers 

The President appointed the following committee to con- 
sider the matter of a theme, speakers, etc.: Sarah E. Crowell, 
Helen A. Maxwell, J. Frank Faust, J. E. Nancarrow, the 
President, the Executive Secretary, Chairman. 

9. Considered policy regarding Pennsylvania Delegation 
for July 2-6, 1939 convention of NEA at San Francisco, 
and made the following decisions: 

a. Ex-officio Members—If the representative of a con- 
vention district on the Executive Council cannot attend the 
convention, the president of the convention district is to be 
appointed, following through with the vice-president or 
secretary until the vacancy is filled. 

b. Elected members—If the president of a department 
cannot attend the convention, the vice-president and then 
the secretary of the department is to be appointed until the 
vacancy is filled. 

c. Dead line for filling vacancies in Delegation—June 
15 was set as the dead line for filling the delegation. 

10. Referred the request of the Louisiana Association 
Campaign Committee for the endorsement of the candidacy 
of Miss Hinrichs for the presidency of the NEA to the 
Pennsylvania delegation 

11. Authorized the Executive Secretary to proceed with 
a plan submitted by the NEA for a history of education 
associations and of education in the various states which can 
be used effectively with the members of high school and 
college groups of Future Teachers of America. The purpose 
is to provide for each state education association taking part 
a 16-page leaflet in the Personal Growth Series similar in 
form to ‘The Challenge of a United Profession.” 

12. Authorized the sale of the PSEA mailing list to the 
Ford Motor Co. provided the company uses five pages of 
advertising in PSJ. 

13. Agreed to hold the next meeting of the Executive 
Council at San Francisco, Calif., during the annual con- 
vention of the NEA. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Committee on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation, at the call of the chair- 
man, Arthur W. Ferguson, met at PSEA Headquarters, 
Harrisburg, Monday, April 24, 1939, with all members 
present or accounted for. Thomas Francis, President of the 
Association, sat with the committee during its deliberations. 

The Committee received and considered communications 
from members and discussed status, policy, and procedure 
on significant bills under the following headings: 

Security of professional employees 
School support 

Distressed school districts 

State Tax Commission 


(Turn to page 356) 
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PSEA’s Assistant Secretary and 
Director of Research 





Alvin Clair Moser, who was for- 
merly principal of the high school 
at Coaldale, assumed his duties as 
assistant executive secretary and 
director of research of the PSEA 
on May 1. This position is the 
one held by the present executive 
secretary, Harvey E. Gayman, prior 
to his promotion on March 1. 

Mr. Moser, a native of Muir, 
Pennsylvania, is a graduate of the 
Porter Township Vocational School, 
1915, and of the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, 1918. He 

oS graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege with the degree of Ph.B. in 1930 and from New York 
University with the degree of M.A. in 1933. He has com- 
pleted his work for his doctor's degree, with the exception 
of the thesis, at New York University. 

From 1918-23, Mr. Moser served as principal of the 
Coaldale High School. Then he went to Wayne County, 
Ohio, where he stayed from 1923-25 as assistant county 
superintendent. From 1925-28 he was in business, but re- 
turned to school work in 1928-29 as principal of the high 
school at McAdoo. In the fall of 1929 he returned to Coal- 
dale as high school principal, which position he held until 
he was elected by the Executive Council of PSEA on April 
17 to the vacancy on the Headquarters Staff. 

Mr. Moser’s father, Thomas E. Moser, has been a teacher 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania for 44 years. He is 
now teaching science in Porter Township High School, 
Reinerton. Three of Mr. Moser’s sisters have been teachers, 
two brothers are physicians. 














PSEA's Assistant Secretary, 
Field Service 





Raymond C. Webster, head of the 
department of mathematics in Coates- 
ville High School, was elected assistant 
executive secretary, field service, of 
PSEA on May 13. 

A native of Chester County, Mr. 
Webster was educated in its public 
schools. He graduated from the Nor- 
mal School at West Chester in 1915 
and from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with the degree of B.S. in Ed. in 
1928 and M.S. in Ed. in 1933. He 
RAYMOND C. WEBSTER took supplementary work at Temple 

University and Columbia University 

Mr. Webster’s educational experience includes: principal, 
West Vincent Township Schools, Chester County, 1915-16; 
principal, Atglen Schools, 1916-18, 1920-21; teacher of 
mathematics in Coatesville High School, 1921-26, head, 
department of mathematics, 1926 to present. He entered 
the U. S. Army in 1918 and served for the duration of 
the war. 

Mr. Webster has been active in the work of the associa- 
tion since the beginning of his teaching career. He was 
president of the Chester County local branch, PSEA, 1917- 
18, and of the Coatesville branch, 1926-27. He was vice- 
president of the Southeastern Convention District, 1935-36. 
He has served on a number of the committees of PSEA, 
including the legislative committee, 1936-38. He has been 
a member of the General Assembly since 1936 and has 
served on its committee of education. 
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The San Francisco Convention 
BELMONT Far.ey, Director of Publicity, NEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

HE relation of the United States to South American 

countries is a timely and significant topic of the 77th 
annual convention of the National Education Association 
which will be held at San Francisco, July 2-6, 1939. 
Speakers who will outline these relationships include Herbert 
Bolton, professor of history, University of California, whose 
subject is cultural relations; Ben S. Cherrington, State De- 
partment of the United States, who will discuss educational 
relations; and Eliot Grinnell Mears, Stanford University, 
who will describe trade relations. 

The Pan-American aspect of the convention is particularly 
appropriate since immediately following the San Francisco 
convention the eighth biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations will be held at Rio de 
Janeiro. President Reuben T. Shaw will fly from San Fran- 
cisco to accompany the World Federation delegation on the 
Rotterdam from New York to Rio. 

Special emphasis at the meeting will be devoted to the 
results of recent research in the nature and measurement of 
human intelligence. George D. Stoddard of the Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, University of Iowa, will be assisted 
in this program by Frank Freeman, University of Chicago; 
Louis Terman, Stanford University; and Harold Jones, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Science demonstrations at the convention will include 
modern inventions of importance and will place the greatest 
emphasis upon this field of education which a National Edu- 
cation Association convention has devoted to that subject 
in many years. Principal speaker on that program is Edwin 
G. Conklin of the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

A program presenting opposed points of view of what 
constitutes Americanism and un-American activities is likely 
to be the most “newsworthy” session of the convention. 

Visual education will be emphasized at the meeting. 
Speakers on the subject include Will Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, and 
Mark A. May, director of the Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. Motion picture stars will be introduced 
to delegates. 

Radio in education will be the topic of one general session 
at which demonstrations will be made of the use of radio 
for classroom purposes. 

Proposed Amendments to NEA By-laws 

The representative assembly will hold its sessions in the 
beautiful Memorial Opera House at the Civic Center, and 
will devote its attention to the routine business of the 
organization as well as consideration of proposed amend- 
ments to the National Education Association by-laws for 
which notice was given at the New York convention last 
summer. * 

Among the special committee reports to be made to the 
representative assembly are the following: Economic Status 
of the Rural Teacher; All-inclusive Membership ; Educational 
Policies Commission; World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations; and Supply, Preparation, and Certification of 
Teachers. 

Departments and Allied Organizations 

The following departments and allied organizations will 
meet in connection with the general sessions. The topics 
indicated, among others, will receive attention: 

National Council of Education—‘The Relation of the 
Teacher to America’s Changing Economic Pattern,” led by 
~* These amendments, which are printed in full in the May issue of the 
NEA Journal, provide for the election of a first vice-president, a second 
vice-president, and twelve regional vice-presidents; for a second state NEA 


director in certain cases; for the payment of some part of the expenses of 
delegates to the annual business meeting of the association. 


June, 1939 


G. W. Frasier, president, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, and “The School and the State in American Democ- 
racy,” led by William H. Burton, University of Southern 
California. 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation—‘High Schools and Sex Education;” “State 
Legislation for Recreation Programs.” 

Department of Art Education—'Art Projects for the 
Community ;’” “Contemporary Appreciation of Ancient 
Chinese Art.” 

Department of Business Education—'Frauds and the Con- 
sumer;” “Trends in the Merchandising Curriculum;” “The 
Perils of Over-Specialization.” The Department of Busi- 
ness Education plans one of the outstanding recreational 
activities of the convention in the Delta Queen Cruise, 
a moonlight trip to Sacramento, offering a pleasing panorama 
of the Bay Area and the Sacramento River. 

Department of Kindergarten-Primary Education—‘The In- 
fluence of Kindergarten and Primary Teachers in the Pre- 
vention of Failures in the Middle Grades,” led by Agnes 
Samuelson, secretary, Iowa State Teachers Association. 

Department of Lip Reading—‘Developing Civic Re- 
sponsibility through Lip Reading,” led by George C. Mann, 
president, Department of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association, and F. M. Yockey, principal, High 
School, Oakland, California. 

Department of Rural Education—Presentation of the 1939 
Yearbook, “Community Resources in Rural Schools;” ‘The 
Responsibility of the Country School for the Quality of 
Country Life.” 

Department of Science Instruction—‘The Elementary 
Science Program and Social Attitudes ;” ‘The Philosophy of 
Science Teaching;” ‘Science Hobbies; ‘‘Science in the 
Modern School Program.” President Shaw will be a guest 
of honor at one of the sessions. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction— 
This Department will make a tour of the University of 
California to observe the Demonstration Elementary School 
at work. 

National Council for the Social Studies—“Finding a Place 
for International Relations in the Curriculum,” led by Julia 
Emery, Wichita High School, Wichita, Kans.; ‘The Guid- 
ance Function of the Social Studies,” led by Everett Chafee, 
Gompers Junior High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Association of Visiting Teachers—The Mental 
Hygiene Program in the School.” 

American Classical League—‘The Correlation and Integra- 
tion of High School Subjects,” which includes such sub- 
topics as “The Social Studies Content of Caesar’s Gallic 
War,” ‘Novels with Classical Heroines,” ‘The Debt of a 
Mathematician to the Classics,” “Quintilian,” and ‘‘The 
Latin Department, A Source of Light.” 

National Association of Teachers of Speech—This group 
will hold a joint meeting with the Department of Secondary 
Education and the American Educational Theater Associa- 
tion. 

School Garden Association of America—This organization 
will make a special study of the botanical problems involved 
in the planting of shrubbery and flowers at Treasure Island, 
site of the Golden Gate Exposition. 

Other allied organizations which will meet at the San 
Francisco convention include: National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers, National Conference on Student Participation 
in School Administration, National Council of Geography 
Teachers, National Council of Teachers of English, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, National League of 
Teachers Associations, and School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 


Convention Headquarters _ 
Convention headquarters will be at the Palace Hotel where 


registration, exhibits, and headquarters of all state dele- 
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gations will be located. Pennsylvania headquarters will be 
Room 3093. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 

The Pennsylvania luncheon will be served Monday noon, 
July 3, in the Hotel Californian, $1.00 per plate. At this 
luncheon the business of the Pennsylvania delegation will 
be transacted. 


Classroom Teachers Dinner 

The annual dinner of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA will be held at the Palace Hotel, 
Thursday evening, July 6. Tickets are $2.50 each. Since 
reservations are limited to 1,000, teachers are asked to make 
reservations early with Wilbur Raisner, 419 Munich Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
Hotel Accommodations 

Those who have not yet made their hotel reservations, 
may find rates for hotels on page A-68 of the March issue 
of the NEA Journal. Reservations should be sent to the 
Chairman of NEA Housing Committee, 200 Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. The majority of the 
Pennsylvania delegation is staying at Hotel Californian. 
Western Teachers Plan Hospitality 


When thousands of teachers and other leaders in educa- 
tion converge on San Francisco for the 1939 Summer meet- 
ing of the National Education Association in July, they 
will not only find a city of sunshine tempered by cooling 
breezes which sweep in from the broad Pacific, but a com- 
munity in which the teacher has consistently ranked high 
in public esteem from the days of the Gold Rush. 

San Francisco teachers were protected by a city charter 
provision on tenure long before that provision was written 
into California state law, they enjoy the double benefits of 
both a city and a state pension system, they are all members 
of a Health Service System, recently inaugurated. Salary 
schedules are among the best in the United States for cities 
of comparable size. Yes, San Francisco teachers will have 
a ten-week vacation during the Summer of 1939, but most 
of them plan to remain at home to welcome their pro- 
fessional brethren from other cities when President Shaw 
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San Francisco, site of the 
Convention of the National 
Education Association, July 2-6, 
will delight you with its pic- 
turesque hilly streets and cable 
cars . . . its ocean beach and 
drives . . . its gay flower stands 
and foreign restaurants 
its magnificent harbor and 
amazing bridges .............. 
Shown here is a view of Stow 
Lake, Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, largest man-made 
Park in the world, a veritable 
fairy-land of beautiful lakes, 
waterfalls, gardens, museums, 
On an outdoor band stand con- 
certs are given every Sunday, 
free to the public who sit under 
the trees to listen. 


raps the gavel for order at the first meeting of the NEA 
at the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco next July. 

Teachers of San Francisco have formed a strong AIl- 
Western Committee of several hundred members from the 
eleven Western States which will arouse interest in the July 
meeting. Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent of schools of 
San Francisco, and Roy W. Cloud, executive secretary of the 
California Teachers Association, give assurance that the 
reception planned by this committee will delight all teachers 
who honor California with their presence in July. 


Pennsylvania State College 


Superintendents’ Conference 

HE seventeenth annual Superintendents’ Conference held 

in connection with The Pennsylvania State College Sum- 
mer Session occurs on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
August 1, 2, and 3. 

The problems attacked in this Conference this year will 
deal mainly with administration, course of study, curriculum, 
personnel and guidance phases on the secondary school 
level. Some of the topics are: “What do boys and girls in 
grades 6, 9, and 12 think their educational needs are?” 
“What do secondary school pupils and their parents think 
about the educational needs of our democratic society?” 
“Evaluation policies for the secondary school”; ‘Local edu- 
cation beyond the twelfth grade.” There will be many other 
topics and discussions. 

Among the speakers, superintendents will find Arthur K. 
Loomis, superintendent, Shaker Heights Public Schools, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. Dr. Loomis was formerly director of 
the curriculum, Denver public schools, and also principal 
of the University of Chicago High School. Another speaker 
will be John L. Lounsbury, principal, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, Junior College. Dr. Lounsbury will discuss problems 
connected with education of the later secondary school years. 
Clarence E. Ackley, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, will continue for the third year his illuminating 
discussions on school law. 
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Northeastern Convention District 


ORE THAN 1,000 teachers from the twelve counties 

of the Northeastern Convention District met in Cen- 
tral High School, Scranton, April 21 and 22, for the four- 
teenth annual convention of the district. The general. ses- 
sions, presided over by Thomas Francis, president of the 
Northeastern District and of PSEA, were featured with 
addresses by Allan A. Stockdale, an executive of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, New York City; Doro- 
thy Fuldheim, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert T. Bapst, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Music for the programs was furnished by a WPA con- 
cert orchestra; by a choir comprised of seventy voices and 
directed by M. Arline Weiss, director of music at Coughlin 
High School, Wilkes-Barre; by an orchestra of teachers from 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumberland, 
Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Bradford, Columbia, Wayne, 
and Wyoming counties. 

A banquet attended by 600 teachers preceded the Friday 
evening general session in the Masonic Temple. Edwin 
W. Cruttenden of Central High School, Scranton, chairman 
of the local committee on arrangements, presided at the 
dinner. 

A joint session of the department of administration had 
for its speakers Orlie M. Clem, professor of education, New 
York University, and Dr. Bapst. A joint session of the 
teachers of elementary education heard another address by 
Dr. Stockdale. 


Officers 
Officers elected by ballot following the meeting of the 

House of Delegates, April 21, were 

President, Joseph D. Gallagher, Hazle Township, Luzerne 
Co. 

Secretary, Mollie Lawler, Jessup. 

Representative on PSEA Executive Council, Katherine O’Dea, 
Scranton. 


Resolutions 

1. We express to the officers of our Association, to the 
officials of the Scranton School District, and to the 
teachers of this community our sincere appreciation of 
their efforts to make this a helpful and enjoyable con- 
vention. 

2. We extend to our President, Thomas Francis, our con- 
gratulations because of his election to the presidency of 
our State Association, and pledge him our support in 
his courageous efforts to further legislation that will pro- 
tect the best interests of our public schools. 

3. We commend the work of the Committee on Legisla- 
lation of our State Association and agree in their stress- 
ing of certain necessary items in the present session of 
the Lepislature, as follows: 

a. An adequate and dependable support of the public 
schools to replace the present stop-gap method 

b. Immediate deficiency appropriation sufficient to aid 
districts now in distress 

c. A united defense of the present Tenure Act with no 
modifications except to make it more inclusive 

d. The extension of the school term and of the salaries 
of teachers in fourth-class districts to a minimum 
equal to that of third-class areas. 

4. We further express our belief in the necessity for legis- 
lative enactment covering the following matters: 

a The election of school directors on a non-partisan 
ballot 

b. The appointment of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the State Council of Educa- 
tion 


June, 1939 


Northeastern District President 
Joseph D. Gallagher, superin- 





| tendent of the Hazle Twp. Schools, 
| Luzerne County, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Conven- 
tion District of the PSEA at the 
convention held at Scranton on 
April 21, 22, 1939. 

Mr. Gallagher received his A. B. 
degree from the College of Arts 
and Science of the University of 
Pennsylvania in February, 1926. 
He completed his first two years of 











college at Villanova and was 


oe 








granted a certificate in premedical 
science from that institution. At 
the School of Education, Temple University, he prepared for 
public school teaching. In 1936 he earned the degree of 
master of arts in school administration and supervision from 
New York University. He has completed his work and is 
now writing his dissertation for the doctorate from the same 
institution, 

Mr. Gallagher’s teaching career began in the elementary 
gtades of Hazle Township in 1928. In his first year teach- 
ing he was elected delegate to the PSEA Convention held 
at Reading and has been actively and militantly interested 
in teacher welfare ever since. He served as an elementary 
and junior high school principal in Hazle Twp. prior to his 
election as superintendent, succeeding M. W. Garrette who 
retired last June after 48 years’ service in Pennsylvania 
schools. Mr. Gallagher keenly appreciates the point of view 
and needs of the classroom teacher and promises to dedicate 
his efforts to more active participation of the classroom 
teacher in PSEA affairs. Unalterably opposed to any changes 
in the existing tenure law, he believes that new sources of 
revenue and new methods of financing schools cannot be 
delayed any longer in Pennsylvania without widespread 
disastrous results. 

Active in civic affairs in the Hazleton region, Mr. Gal- 
lagher is a member of the board of directors and treasurer 
cf the Hazleton Public Library; a member of the Hazleton 
Lodge of Elks, the Hazleton Aerie of Eagles, the Advisory 
board of the Salvation Army, the Crippled Children’s Asso- 
ciation, and the Hazleton Kiwanis Club. His offices are 
located at 410-411 Hazleton National Bank Bldg., Hazleton. 


JosEPH D. GALLAGHER 





c. The inclusion of sabbatical leave for the instruc- 
tional staffs of our State Teachers Colleges 

d. Adequate financial support efficiently to conduct the 
State Teachers Colleges 

e. The development of a complete program of guidance 
as the basis underlying all school plans and activities 

5. We call the attention of all of our members to the need 

of diligence in refuting and correcting false adverse 

criticism regarding the activities of any members of the 

Association. 


Correction 


N THE May issue of PSJ, page 310, in the list of Pro- 
I ponents of Senate Bill 45 speaking at the Public Hearing, 
Clarence Wagner was designated as representing CIO 
unions. This statement was incorrect. Mr. Wagner, in his 
own words, “represented no one but himself.” 
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Pennsylvania Winners in Scholastic Awards 


gh ago from this state who came out on top of 
this year’s Scholastic Awards for high school work in 
Art, Crafts, Music, and Literature, can well congratulate 
themselves upon a high achievement. The Awards are 
national in scope, sponsored by Scholastic magazine, and 
those who enter compete in every classification with thou- 
sands of students from all parts of the country. 

From May 2 to May 21, students who have won prizes 
or honors in the Art Division will have the satisfying 
knowledge that their work is being admired by an interested 
public. Six galleries filled with student work have been 
opened in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh and are being crowded by enthusiastic visitors 
who have come to see the paintings, drawings, art-metal 
work, prints, statues, textiles, ceramics, ad-art pieces, etc., 
that have been drawn from classrooms in every part of the 
United States. 


Art Division 

This year, 10,000 pieces of student work were submitted 
to the Art Division. Half was rejected by a preliminary 
jury of art educators. From the remainder, the final jury of 
artists, art teachers, and critics selected the 900 pieces for the 
show, and chose students to receive cash prizes, 23 scholar- 
ships to America’s leading art schools, and national honors. 

Pennsylvania is proud that so many of the pieces selected 
by the critics were by students of the State. About 
200 pieces of art which appear in the exhibit at Pittsburgh 
or in the traveling exhibit were the work of Pennsylvania 
students. A great number of prizes were won by represen- 
tatives of small schools. 

Among the students to win prizes are those mentioned 
from the high schools of the State in the following para- 
graphs: 

The art scholarships were won by Frank DeNinno of Am- 
bridge High School; Frank Trapp of Dormont High School, 
Pittsburgh; and Harry Gray of Wilkinsburg High School. 

In the engineering and architectural section a special 
plaque from the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. was awarded to 
Bethlehem Vocational High School. John C. Cululi of this 
school won first prize of $25 from the Jos. Dixon Crucible 
Co. in Project II, and first prize of $15 in the Soap Box 
Derby of the Strathmore Paper Awards. Other winners in 
this division were Carl R. Bigley of Allentown High School 
who won third prize of $10 for the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Project II, and of $5 from the Strathmore Paper Awards; 
Harvey DeMay, Jr., John Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
first prize, $25, for the Jos. Dixon, Project I; and John 
H. Hoffnagle, Wm. Penn High School, Harrisburg, second 
prize, $15, for the Jos. Dixon, Project II. 

The George Bellows Memorial Awards were won by 
Alphonse Sirauskas, Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
first p.tze, $50; and by Dick Williams, Dormont High 
School, Pittsburgh, second prize, $25. Alphonse also won 
second prize of $15 in the Spencerian Pen Awards, fine 
point, and second prize, $10, Strathmore Paper Awards, 
Pen Drawing, fine point. 

Carl Heyne of Wilkinsburg High School took second 
prize, $15, of the Spencerian Pen Awards, broad point, and 
second prize, $10, in the Strathmore Paper Awards, pen 
drawing, broad point. 

Sculpture—James Scalese, Oil City High School, first 
prize, $25; and Marian Graper, Edgewood High School, 
Pittsburgh, second prize, $15. 

Decorative Design—Kenneth Thomas, Taylor Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh, third prize, $15. 

Jewelry—Wm. Young, South Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh, second prize, $15; and Ray Hope, also of South 
Hills, third prize, $10. 
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New Coatesville Superintendent 


Harvey R. Vanderslice has 
been appointed superintendent 
of Coatesville schools to suc- 
ceed the late Carl O. Benner. 
Dr. Vanderslice had served as 
superintendent of the Coates- 
ville schools for nine years 
before 1926 when he resigned 
to become head of the schools 
of Aliquippa. He was super- 
intendent at Aliquippa until 
the fall of 1937 when he be- 
came a representative of Lyons 
and Carnahan Book Company. 

Superintendent Vanderslice 
is a graduate of the Normal 
School at West Chester and 
holds the A.B. degree from 
Ursinus College and the A.M. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. Before going to 
Coatesville the first time, he was supervising principal for 
two years at Collegeville and for seven years at Boyertown. 


HARVEY R. VANDERSLICE 





Art Metal Crafts—Walter Dieter, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh, second prize, $15, Division B. 

American Crayon Company—Sam Bosco, Connelley Voca- 
tional High School, Pittsburgh, special award, $5, Old 
Faithful Products, and third prize, $10, advertising art. 

Ceramics—Jo Weaver, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
first prize, $25. 


Literary Division 

Scholastic’s Annual Student Achievement Number, now 
off the press, brings to thousands of schools reproductions 
of outstanding art entries. All literary material in its pages 
will be written by student authors—poetry, short stories, 
essays, sketches, etc., submitted to the Literary Division of 
Scholastic Awards. State winners from the Literary Di- 
vision are as follows: 

Historical Article—Anthony Wallace, Annville High 
School, first prize, $10, and short story, fourth prize, $5. 

Literary Article—Evelyn Metz, Avalon High School, 
second prize, $10. 

Quill and Scroll Editorial—Audie Grimm, Vandergrift 
High School, second prize, $10. 

Music Division 

The third division of Scholastic Awards—The Music 
Division—offers cash prizes in six classifications to student 
composers. 

Composition for solo instrument with piano accompani- 
ment—Dorothy J. Hunsicker, Fleetwood High School, 
second prize, $10. 

Composition for not more than six instruments and Part- 
song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano ac- 
companiment—lIsaiah H. Zimmerman, Lower Paxton Town- 
ship High School, Harrisburg, third prizes, $5 each. 

Part-song without piano accompaniment—Robert A. 
Drumm, Wilkinsburg High School, first prize, $25. 

The thousands of manuscripts submitted to the Music 
Division were judged by music educators who met in Pitts- 
burgh to perform the student compositions and select the 
winners. A group of famous authors, editors, teachers, and 
critics judged the literary entries to Scholastic Awards. 

Over and above the prizes and scholarships offered in 
this Scholastic project, the magazine gives young authors, 
artists, and musicians an opportunity for national recognition 
and a degree of encouragement which would otherwise be 
impossible. 














NEW BOOKS 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend to the favorable 


attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read 


they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. Thomas S. Kerr. 392 


pp. Macmillan 

Technical terms used in this textbook giv- 
ing the basic principles of business law are 
clearly defined and their meanings explained 
and illustrated for the high school student. 
There are thirteen large units covering con- 
tracts, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, 
partnerships, corporations, real property, 
bailments, common carriers, insurance, mas- 
ter and servant, torts, and surety and guar- 
anty. Each chapter is preceded by a num- 
ber of guiding questions the answers to 
which constitute the discussion in the chap- 
ter. Each principle is illustrated with a 
number of case examples, and each chap- 
ter closes with a “Review by Sections.” 
The book is illustrated with legal forms 
(contracts, insurance policies, checks, leases, 
wills, powers of attorney, bills of lading, 
partnership agreements, articles of incor- 
poration, stock certificates, deeds, mortgages, 
bills of sale). Each of these forms is a 
photographic reproduction of an original 
form. 


EXERCISES IN HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM. 
Earl English. 207 pp. Collegiate 
Press, Inc., Ames, Iowa. $2 

This book of exercises has been designed 
tor schools engaged in the task of teaching 
the fundamentals of journalism in the class- 
room and at the same time attempting to 
publish mewspapers consistent with good 
jcurnalistic principles. The author hopes 
that this compilation of exercises will serve 
to fulfill a need that has often been ex- 
pressed by journalism teachers in the high 
school field: 1. To provide a wide selection 
of workable materials in an inexpensive 
format with particular emphasis on_ those 
exercises which are quite impracticable in 
textbook form; 2. To present only exercises 
in the realm of school activities so that the 
student may apply his journalistic concepts to 
situations with which he is familiar; 3. To 
compile a book of exercises that gives the 
student an opportunity to exemplify the 
theories set forth in the teacher's lectures and 
available reference books: 4. To make pos- 
sibie a combination laboratory and super- 
vised study procedure in the classroom, 
thereby enabling the teacher to correct and 
evaluate many of the completed exercises 
while the student is present; 5. To assist 

in providing for individual differences; 6. 

Vo aid in training and selecting specialists 

for the staff; 7. To aid the teacher in im- 

pressing students with the necessity of read- 

ing the professional newspaper thoroughly 
and critically. 


A PLAN For GrowING Up. Marion Quin- 
lan Davis, Garry Cleveland Myers, and 
Dorothy E. Norris, with foreword by 
John F. Dashiell. 352 pages. Illus. J. 
A. Richards, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. $5 

This book on Parent Education or Child 
Training is designed to provide parents and 
tezchers with the principles for developing 
proper character and personality traits in 
children. It sets up definite goals and out- 
lines a definite plan by which these goals 
may be attained. The laws of learning are 
clearly explained and applied to the teaching 
and development of courage, courtesy, hon- 
esty, etc. Written in clear, simple language, 

“A Plan for Growing Up” represents an 

excellent contribution to the important and 


rapidly growing field of Parent Education. 
Every parent and teacher will profit from 
reading it. 


ENGLISH EXPRESSION. R. I. Johnson, A. 
Laura McGregor, R. L. Lyman. 494 pp. 
THE ENGLISH WorksHop. R. I. Johnson, 
Mabel A. Bessey, and R. L. Lyman. 474 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.32 each 
A new program in high-school composi- 
tion which makes better thinking the basis 
for better English entitled Daily-Life Eng- 
lish: Senior Series. ‘English Expression,” 
for the first year, gives training in thinking 
which is essential to intelligent use of Eng- 
lish. Close-to-life content, skillful guidance, 
and a wealth of opportunities for using Eng- 
lish lead students to increased competence 
in the use of language and increased ease 
in the logical association of ideas. The 
second book, “English Workshop,” stimulates 
the student to reason, to imagine, to feel, 
and to express his ideas effectively. Both 
books stress the building of vocabulary and 
the essentials of grammar. Handsome 
photographs of student activities, a number 
in full-page bleed size, are a part of the 
presentation. 


NATIONAL BusINEss EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 
Indices of Good Teaching. Fifth Year- 
book of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. 359 pp. Copies 
may be purchased from the secretary, 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. $2.50 

Forty-six contributors have written  sec- 
trons of this book, the purpose of which is 
three-fold: First, the book seeks to outline 
the principles of good teaching procedure; 

Second, it stresses the need for more than 

a personal check-up—check-up aided by su- 

pervision; Third, it applies the general ideas 

and theories suggested in the first two parts 
to specific subjects in the business curricu- 
lum. A final section discusses the George- 

Deen Act. Contributors from Pennsylvania 

are Russel A. Dixon, University of Pitts- 

burgh; Harvey A. Andruss, STC, Blooms- 
burg; P. E. Harris, University of Pitts- 


‘burgh; Etta F. King, Western Pennsylvania 


School for the Blind; Charles E. Prall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; and Judge Ralph H. 
Smith, Pennsylvania Court of Common 
Pleas, Pittsburgh. 


GAMES, DANCES, AND ACTIVITIES FOR PHy- 
SICAL EDUCATION. (Junior Athletics) 
Fred L. Bartlett, Toronto. 168 pp. 
Noble and Noble. $2 

Information regarding play and exercise 
programs for elementary schools, both in- 
side the classroom and the gymnasium as 
well as outdoors on the playgrounds, based 
on the latest Canadian methods. The 
numerous games, dances, and activities allow 
the choice of material suitable to the par- 
ticular growth periods and organic develop- 
ment of the child, his capacities, his in- 
terests, and his previous training. 

N. J. Len- 


$1.32 


New PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
nes. 426 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
This textbook bridges the gap between 
mathematics and the social studies. It 
places emphasis upon human relations and 
upon the importance of mathematics in the 
adjustment of the individual to his environ- 
ment. It provides a re-study and review of 
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, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


the fundamental arithmetical operations with 
the specific purpose of suggesting shorter 
methods of performing those operations; it 
makes wide use of explanatory material; it 
provides ample drill work in sight work, 
eyercises, practice, and problems; gives em- 
phasis to graphical representation, and offers 
direct correlation with other courses such as 
English, economics, home economics, agri- 
culture, and civics. The text is not in any 
sense a fusion course, or a course in general 
mathematics. Chapters on geometry and 
algebra are provided, but the main empha- 
sis is placed upon arithmetic. 


BRUCE AND Marcia, WoopsMEN. William 
P. Alexander and Maribelle Cormack. 
221 pp. Illus. American. $0.80 
A supplementary reader planned for use 
in the intermediate grades which tells the 
story of two children who explore the 
woods, fields, and streams of northern New 
York State in the company of an old Swiss 
naturalist, a former professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berne. In the course of their 
weekly wanderings with their genial old 
friend, they discover many interesting things 
about the dissemination of plant seed, the 
life cycle of moths and butterflies, the won- 
ders of spider webs, the great changes 
wrought on the earth’s surface by the pass- 
ing of the glaciers, the peculiarities of cer- 
tain fish of the region, and the community 
life of the muskrats. From evidence they 
discover about them they build up a pic- 
ture of the life led by the Indians who once 
lived there. 


COME TO FRANCE. Dorothy Gordon and 
John J. Loftus. 170 pp. _ Iilus. 
American. $0.72 

An activity reader for social science in 

grades three to five. It presents geographi- 
cal, historical, and social information about 
France through the medium of the experi- 
ences and conversation of the Vandeveer 
family. The last stop of their journey is 
at Paris where they see all the wonders, 
visit a school, and attend the Bastille Day 
celebration. History is brought in through 
discussion, suggested by the sights which 
they see. The last unit is a radio skit of the 
old French folk story of Cinderella, arranged 
so that children may perform it. Special 
emphasis is given to the social side of French 
life, to songs, games, child-life, dress, and 
language. There are eight songs in the 
text, for which both words and music are 
given. 


A PICTURE DICTIONARY FOR CHILDREN. 
Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis. 
480 pp. 1200 illus. Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York. 

There are 4832 words and their variants 
in this dictionary. Each word is both 
printed and written, and is illustrated with 
a picture and a descriptive sentence. As 
soon as the child has learned his alphabet 
and can read a few rudimentary words, he 
is able and ready to use this book. He 
will be able to look up for himself all the 


words he doesn’t know in_ picture-story 
books and first, second, and third-grade 
readers, and discover their meaning—in 


words he does understand. Thus he will 
not only increase his vocabulary but “on his 
own” will discover the real adventure in 
words and in reading. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS. An integrat- 
ing course for classroom teachers in 
secondary schools. Joseph S. Butter- 
weck and George A. Muzzey, Temple 
University. 218 pp. Dutton. $2.25 

This material has grown out of the 

authors’ experience at Temple University 
where for the past six years they have 
supervised an experimental program de- 
signed to prepare teachers for progressive 
secondary schools. During that period the 
guide has been used in mimeographed form 
in eight educational centers, with approxi- 
mately 170 student-teachers and 40 super- 
visors each year. In actual use it has proved 
of unusual worth as a ready and practical 
guide to modern classroom procedures. It 
is organized into six comprehensive units, 
each dealing with a significant aspect of 
the teaching profession and_ representing 
one of the major adjustments which every 
secondary school teacher must make if he 
is to be successful. Each unit covers 
roughly one-sixth of the usual student-teach- 
ing period. The “Directed Activities’ and 
“Suggested References” which are a part of 
each unit are sufficiently comprehensive to 
meet practically any student-teaching situa- 
tion. They are concrete working materials, 
designed to develop facility in each of these 
six fundamental teaching adjustments. 


How To TEACH BEAUTY CULTURE. For 
the vocational instructor of cosmetology. 
E. M. Stanchak, dean, Empire Beauty 
College, Wilkes-Barre. 115 pp. Pub- 
lished by the author, 366 S. River 
Street, Wilkes-Barre. $2 
John F. Friese of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who wrote the introduction to this 
mimeographed book, says ‘The author of 
this book has prepared a very comprehen- 
sive course of study for the training of 
‘operators.’ Of particular significance is the 
correlation that has been made between the 
manual work and the informative or theory 
part of the occupation. Not only is the 
content of the course provided, but there is 
also included a plan for doing the teaching, 
namely, the methods and various teaching 
aids which are or can be used with the 
several units of subject matter. This book 
should be of real help to any teacher of 
beauty culture.” The required period of 
training of this course is built on the basis 
of 1000 hours, although the user of the 
book can arrange the approximate time 
designated at the beginning of each unit 
and each problem to correspond with the 
requirements of any state laws. 


RESEARCH APPLIED TO BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. Benjamin R. Haynes and Clyde 
W. Humphrey. 218 pp. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. $2 
This book reviews the whole problem of 
research and gives many practical sugges- 
tions for prospective “researchers.” It is 
intended for use not only in graduate de- 
partments of institutions of higher learn- 
ing where theses are required, or where 
seminars are held, but also as a handbook 
for any business teacher who wishes to study 
his professional problems objectively. The 
nine chapters of the book include discus- 
sions of such topics as Basic Principles of 
Research, Methods of Research Applicable 
ty Business Education. Elementary Statistical 
Techniques, Collection and Classification of 
Data, Abstracts of Selected Studies in Busi- 
ness Education, and others. In the back 
of the book is a bibliography that will be 
of real assistance to those engaged in re- 
search. 
CITIZENSHIP IN OuR Democracy. J. Cecil 


Parker, C. P. Patterson, and S. B. Mc. 
Alister. 404 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.20 


A civics, simply written, for seventh or 
eighth-grade pupils—to give them a realis- 
tic understanding of the world in which 
they live. Part One establishes the signifi- 
cence of groups in our lives, how groups 
render services and their procedure in doing 
so. Part Two contributes to an under- 
standing of group action, and of problems 
that group living brings, such as health and 


security. Part Three presents the facts, 
principles, and procedures of democratic 
government. Part Four makes the Consti- 


tution and its development meaningful to 
the young reader. Part Five indicates the 
more significant ideals of American democ- 
racy and their meaning in the lives of the 
American people. 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION. Book One. 
ter W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. 
pp. Illus. Heath. $0.88 

The mathematics in this book is used to 

soive typical problems of real life. A spe- 
cial technique for problem solving is used 
—planning before starting computation and 
later, the use of the formula throughout as 
an economical and rational means of solv- 
ing problems. The book stresses 
by constantly requiring the pupil to check 
his work. 
of junior high school or the corresponding 
grade; Book Two will be for the second 
year of junior high school. 
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HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR Boys AND 
Girts. Prepared by a Committee of 
the National Conference on Research in 
English, Delia E. Kibbe, Lou L. La- 
Brant, Robert C. Pooley, Chairman. 
Edited by C. C. Certain. 128 pp. Scott, 
Foresman. $0.60 

The National Conference on Research in 

English has prepared a unique ref 
book for the use of children in the middle 
grades of the elementary school bearing 
the title HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR Boys 
AND GIRLS. It is not intended as a text- 
book but is a ‘handbook,’ as the name 
implies, to be used both in and out of school 
to answer children’s questions of usage, 
etiquette, punctuation, and pronunciation. 
Directions are given for finding words in 
the dictionary and simple and concrete in- 
formation about the arrangement of words 
and the use of guide-words in the dictionary; 
directions are given for taking notes, making 
outlines, speaking before audiences, how to 
prepare a bibliography, and other needs 
common to the elementary-school child. 


New Sociat Stupies READERS. The New 
York Principals’ Association and The 
New York World’s Fair, Inc. SENpb- 
ING A MESSAGE. 32 pp. GOING 
PLaces. 44 pp. THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
32 pp. TRIx, THE RUNAWAY MONKEY. 
32 pp. PETER Pic’s SECRET. 44 pp. 
Illus. Noble and Noble. $0.50 each 

This world of tomorrow series is differ- 
ent from most primary readers in that the 
books deal with five basic themes of our 
present day living—communication, transpor- 
tation, foods, housing, and markets. The 
vocabulary is simple, the type large and 
clear, and the illustrations colorful so that 
every child will find delight in these story 
books. While no grade is indicated on any 
of the books, the stories are written on 
the second and third grade level. 


ScHooL Bus STANDARDS. Published record 
of the National Conference on School 
Bus Standards under the direction of 
Frank W. Cyr of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. International Text- 
book Company, Scranton. $0.50 
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THE SPOTLESS FLEET LINER had 
“ROTTERDAM” 


Sails from New York July 6 for 
A SUMMER-LONG CRUISE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


planned in conjunction with the 
8th Biennial Congress W. F. E. A. 


Rare opportunity to combine a sum- 
mer of pleasure-cruising with atten- 
dance at this important congress. . . 
using ship as hotel throughout. 
Itinerary includes Nassau, Havana, 
Kingston, Curacao, Venezuela, Per- 
nambuco, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santos, 5% daysat Riode Janeiro forthe 
Congress, Bahia, Trinidad, Barbados, 
St. Thomas, Puerto Rico. Back Aug. 
= College extension courses avail- 
able. 


13,889 MILES ...15 PORTS...53 DAYS 


$500 uw 
Complete information from 
World Federation of 


Education Associations 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

















Pupil transportation, a necessary adjunct 
to the school system especially in rural 
areas, is a function created by state law 
and to a large extent is a state responsibil- 
ity. For that reason the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers accepted the 
responsibility for setting up cooperative re- 
lations to formulate national uniform mini- 
mum standards of school bus construction. 
At a conference of official representatives 
of the 48 state departments of education the 
statement of uniform minimum standards, 
which is printed in this publication, was 
formulated and agreed upon. 


Books Received 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd 


Si, N. Xo Es 
Live ENGLISH. Book I. Easley S. Jones. 
$1.32 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
¢ ° 


DANCES OF OuR PIONEERS. Grace L. 
Ryan. $2 

Group INSTRUCTION IN TENNIS AND 
BADMINTON. Harry D. Edgren and 
Gilmer G. Robinson. $1 

OFFICIAL SPORTS LIBRARY FOR WOMEN. 
OFFICIAL Fretp Hockey GurpE for 
Women and Girls containing the Re- 
vised Rules for 1939. $0.25; SOCCER 
SPEEDBALL AND FIELD BALL with Off- 
cial Rules, 1939-40. $0.25; SOFTBALL 
AND VOLLEY BALL with Official Rules, 
1939. $0.25 

REAL Livinc. Book I. A Health Work- 
book for Boys in Junior High Schools. 


Book II. A Health Workbook for 
Boys in Senior High Schools. Ross L. 
Allen. $0.50 each 
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Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 E. 39th St., 
NOR. Gee 


AMERICA IN ACTION. A Series of One- 
act Plays for Young People Dealing 
with Freedom and Democracy. We'p 
NEVER BE Happy OTHERWISE. E. P. 
Conkle. SH1p ForREVER SAILING. Stanley 
Young. SEEING THE ELEPHANT. Dan 
Totheroh. HAVEN OF THE SPIRIT. 
Merrill Denison. $0.30 each 

Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C.: 

EvERYDAY ENGLISH. Book IV. Jacob 

Lippman. $0.92 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

CHip DEVELOPMENT READERS. 
READING FOR FuN. Julia L. Hahn. 
$0.60. FINDING FRIENDs. Julia L. 
Hahn. $0.76. MAKING Visits. Julia 
M. Harris. $0.84. MEETING OvuR 
NEIGHBORS. Jennie Wahlert and Julia 
L. Hahn. $0.88. Living WiTrH OTHERS. 
John A. Kinneman and Robert S. EIl- 
wood. $1.72. MATHEMATICS IN DAILY 
Lire. Eugene H. Barker and Frank 
M. Morgan. $1.32 

Laidlaw Brothers, 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS. 
C. H. McClure, Charles C. Scheck 
and W. W. Wright 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

AMERICAN ENGLISH. A New Four-book 
Series for Grades 9-12. Mabel God- 
dard, Louise S. Camp, and Eva H. 
Lycan. Books I and II, $1.04. Books 
III and IV. $1.08 

Noble and Noble, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N. 
YC. 


SAFETY Every Day. Herbert J. Stack 

and Esther Z. Schwartz. $0.80 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
N: YY... 

Tirso DE MOLINA Los Tres Maripos 
BuRLADOS. Dorothy Schons and 
Marjorie C. Johnston 

Scott Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23d St., 
ING VGC. © 


MAKING SENSE III. How to say what 
you mean and understand what you 
read. J. Paul Leonard and Rachel 
Salisbury. $0.63 


Outstanding Contributions 
to Educational Research 


HE committee on awards of the 

American Educational Research As- 
sociation has announced its selections 
from the research studies in the 1937 
Volume of the Review of Educational 
Research. The awards with comments 
by the committee are: 


In the field of the Curriculum 

APPRAISAL OF NEWER PRACTICES IN 
SELECTED PuBLIC SCHOOLS. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. 117 pp. 

APPRAISAL OF EXPERIMENTAL HIGH SCHOOL 


PRACTICES. J. Wayne Wrightstone. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1936. 194 pp. 


These studies are significant as a pioneer- 
ing effort to evaluate results of teaching 
that are not adequately measured by con- 
ventional tests and examinations. The find- 
ings are convincing and the measurement 
technics developed should lead to a more 
satisfactory evaluation of curricula and in- 
structional procedures. 


In the field of School Organization 
THE CouRTS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Newton Edwards. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933. 591 pp. 

A scholarly compilation and interpreta- 
tion of court decisions bearing upon various 
aspects of the public schools. The author 
is the first to present such a comprehensive 
review of court decisions. The usefulness 
of the volume is enhanced by a wise or- 
enization, a detailed table of contents, and 
an index. 


in the field of Special Methods and Psychol- 
ogy of the Elementary-School Subjects 

HEALTHY GROWTH. Martha C. Hardy and 
Carolyn H. Hoefer. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1936. 360 pp. 

Care in planning, thoroughness of pro- 
cedure, and application of the “longitudinal” 
method of research have made this an out- 
standing study. After two years of pre- 
liminary study of the local situation, a five- 
year controlled experiment was organized 
for the purpose of ascertaining the effects 
of certain health instruction procedures. 
Elaborate data were collected. The findings 
support the conclusion that the program of 
health education as planned by the authors 
was highly successful. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE SCHOOLS. 
National Education Association, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 147 pp. 1201 
16th St., Washington, D. C. 

School-community relationships is a 
subject of much comment these days. 

The newer philosophies of education, as 

well as the multiplicity of agencies with 

which the school must deal, make them 

a matter of perennial importance. Latest 

contribution in this field is the Educa- 

tional Policies Commission’s publication 

“Social Services and the Schools,” 

dealing with the schools’ relationships 

with public health, welfare and recrea- 
tion agencies, and public libraries. Most 


interesting proposal of the Commission 


is that a single board, a public educa- 
tion authority, would manage and co- 
ordinate all public educational activities 
i the community, including school, 
library, and recreation services. 

While asserting that schools must 
provide health instruction, health ex- 
aminations, and a healthful school en- 
vironment, the report denies school 
responsibility for medical care of its 
pupils. Both preventive and remedial 
health services are held to be a respon- 
sibility of the home and of appropriate 
welfare authorities in cases where the 
family cannot afford adequate treat- 
nent. Other matters dealt with in 
greater or lesser detail include child 
labor control, child guidance, junior 
placement, and community councils. 
The report is concluded with a plea 
for centering social service policies in 
the home. “By encouraging the devel- 
opment of family responsibility, the 
forces of social betterment at one stroke 
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lighten their own task and strengthen 

their own efforts.” 

THE RuRAL TEACHER’s ECONOMIC STATUS. 
Research Bulletin Vol. XVII No. 1. 
National Education Association, 1201 
_—— St., N. W., Washington, D. 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Ernesto Galarza. Division of  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 

HOMEMAKING CoTrTaGEs. Bulletin 322; 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS, 
Lester K. Ade. Bulletin 155; PeErti- 
NENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS PkEr- 
TAINING TO PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
EXAMINATION, AND LICENSURE. Lester 
K. Ade. Bulletin 600. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA WILD LIFE. Bulletin No. 
18. Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. $0.25 each, bulk rate, 
20 or more copies, $0.15 each. 

PWA REBUILDS THE NATION. New poster- 
map, recording the activities of PWA, 
for libraries, schools, offices. Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, Washington, D. C. 

TowarD A HEALTHY AMERICA. Paul de 
Kruif. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C., $0.10. 

VOCABULARY PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOL. Seventh Annual _ Re- 
search Bulletin. National Conference on 
Research in English, Box 67, North 
End Station, Detroit, Mich. $0.60. 

The following may be secured from the 

United States Government, Washington, D. 

C.: FEDERAL Aip AND THE TAX PROBLEM. 

Clarence Heer. For sale by the Superin- 

tendent of Documents, $0.15 each. 


$1000 Offered for Short 


Travel Letters 

The Instructor is offering $1,000 in 
cash prizes for the best 100 letters of 
500 words or less on “Where I Would 
Like to Go on My Vacation This Year— 
and Why.” The first five prizes are 
$100, $75, $60, $40, and $25. There are 
10 prizes of $15, 25 of $10, and 60 of 
$5. The Contest is open to all persons 
professionally identified with schools 
and colleges, also to students in teacher- 
training institutions. The Closing Date 
of the Contest is June 10, 1939, and 
awards will be made before July 1. 
For full details, address: W. D. Conk- 
lin, Travel Editor, “The Instructor,” 
Dansville, N. Y. 


English Speeches Available 
Seven speeches by Pennsylvania Eng- 
lish teachers, delivered last December 
at the convention in Harrisburg in the 
symposium, ‘‘An English Program for 
the Student Who Hates Traditional 
English,” have been mimeographed and 
are available to any teacher who joins 
the English Teachers’ Council of Penn- 
sylvania (dues 10¢) and pays an addi- 
tional 10¢ to cover costs of mimeo- 
graphing and mailing. Address re- 
quests to A. B. Herr, Treasurer, B-31 
Montgomery Court, Narberth, Pa. 
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National Recreation Congress 


HE Twenty-Fourth National Recrea- 
tion Congress will be held in Bos- 
ton, October 9-13, this year. It will 
bring together about 1,500 persons 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Representatives from public 


and private recreation agencies, from | 


schools, colleges, churches, from va- 
rious departments of Federal, state, 
county, and local governments will be 
there. City planners, park executives, 
housing experts attend. 

The program will be devoted to a 
se1ies of discussion groups during the 
day and addresses on important topics 
by outstanding speakers. Throughout 
the Congress there will be opportunity 
for consultation with experts in many 
phases of recreation, and for inspection 
of the latest literature in this field. 

Boston with its unique historic in- 
terest and the home of Joseph Lee, 
who for over a quarter of a century was 


the leader of the recreation movement 


in America, will appeal to all. The 
Congress offers a rich experience in fel- 
lowship, in sharing of information and 
the inspiration of great leaders. 

John Finley of the New York Times 
will preside over the Congress. 

For further information address T. E. 
Rivers, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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He GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen 
Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller 
Center until you’ve taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 
from the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 

Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 


Roof, $1.00—Observation Roof only . . . 40¢. 
Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New Dork City. 
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Why Welfare Contributions? 


O CONTINUE to inform members of the PSEA of the 
Thetp their welfare contributions give to former teachers 
in distress we print a report of a fifth case. 

Mrs. Blank was dismissed the year before the teacher 
tenure act was passed because of opposition to married 
teachers. She reports leakage of the heart and rheumatism, 
so that it would not be possible for her to do hard work 
even if it could be secured. Her eyesight is poor and is 
Her husband is 63 years of age, cannot 
obtain work, and has not had work for over eight years. 
The couple would be destitute if they did not receive the 
monthly allowance from the Welfare Fund. In appreciation 


getting worse. 


she writes the following letter: 


“I feel that I owe you an apology for not having written 
before this but I have been ill and not able to write to you. 
But I do want to thank you for your kindness to me and tell 
you how much the $25 per month is appreciated but words 
are inadequate so will just say “Thank you all.’ I can’t tell 


you what a help it has been.” 


My Neighbor, the Schoolmaster 
(Continued from page 334) 

On Wednesday the shiny hearse came back, and we got 
into our cars and drove down home through a snowstorm 
to a country church with century-old pews and walls bare 
except for a motto at the left of the pulpit, “God Answers 
Prayer.’” Beyond the churchyard where four generations of 
McQuistons are buried stood the one-room schoolhouse 
where Mr. McQuiston had gone to school. 
screened the bare branches of the maples about the church 
and drifted over the little knolls and hummocks on the 


long slopes of the hills. 


Institute of Social Relations, Pennsylvania 


State College 

N INSTITUTE of Social Relations is to be held on the 

campus of Pennsylvania State College June 26-30, 
inclusive. This project has formerly been termed The 
School of Family Relationships. The Sixth Annual School 
was held on the campus last year when approximately 175 
persons registered. The event is sponsored by The Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Institute’s Committee on Policy decided last year 
to broaden the scope of the objectives of this School. It 
was therefore given its new name, and the theme for this 
year’s Institute is “Facing the Problems of Today’s Social 
Order.” 

On Monday afternoon, June 26, the subject of “Our 
Public Health” will be discussed, with emphasis on the 
government’s program for the expansion of medical care; 
Tuesday's program will take up the subject of ‘Favorable 
Environmental Conditions for Young People’ and will 
deal exclusively with problems in the field of Euthenics; 
Wednesday's sessions will be devoted to discussions on 
“Current Industrial Relations”; on Thursday the subject 
for consideration will be “The Present International Situa- 
tion”; on Friday subjects for discussion include ‘‘Roadside 
Beautification,” ‘“The Fight Against Marijuana” and “Pre- 
marital Legislation.” The College has been fortunate in 
obtaining a group of outstanding speakers to discuss these 
subjects. 

Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin is presiding chairman of the 
Institute and is chairman of the committee of the Federa- 
tion which has to do with policies and program for this 
event. Information and a bulletin describing the Institute 
may be obtained by writing Extension Services, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


The snow 
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| AN EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE CLINIC 








By Laurence B. Goodrich 


aided in overcoming it.” 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE - - 





WHAT TO SAY AND DO WHEN IT’S YOUR TURN 


| Living With Others 


A BOOK ON SOCIAL CONDUCT 


East Orange High School, East Orange, New Jersey 


“There is no question of the value of such courses in schools. The 
pupil receiving instruction that is sincere and sound not only re- 
ceives a good grounding in elementary psychology, but also is 
given greater confidence in himself, a sense of assurance and, if 
harmed by that much-discussed evil, the inferiority complex, is 


The Syracuse Post-Standard 


| “Because of its unique and universal function as an instrument of 
social adjustment, speech receives conspicuous emphasis through- 
out the text. . . Many striking quotations and pertinent anecdotes 
are introduced into Goodrich’s discussion and analysis.” 

Newark Evening News 


A guide to making and maintaining pleasant and effective 
human relationships . . . in home, school, clubs, business, 
and social life... For classes in English, speech or home 
economics, and for homeroom and guidance activities. 


294 pages 126 engaging illustrations Price $1.00 ality 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


for high school juniors, seniors, and 
graduates will be instituted at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, in June. The col- 
lege will offer its inventory examinations 
to prospective students seeking help in 
the determination of their educational 
and vocational future. After a faculty 
committee has made a thorough diag- 
nosis of test results, studying each in- 
dividual in the light of his record in 

the tests, the student will be invited 
| to return to the campus for a conference 
in which a “prescription” of the stu- 
dent’s educational and vocational needs 
will be carefully outlined. 

Character and Citizenship, magazine 
of the National Council on Education 
for Character and Citizenship, 5732 
Harper Ave., Chicago, Ill., gives an 
overview to the work of the various 
social agencies and to the desirable co- 
ordination of school and community 
social agencies. Among the aspects of 
character and citizenship education 
which are emphasized are: education 
for character and citizenship in the 
home, the church, the school, the leisure 
| time and group work agencies; person- 
development; mental hygiene; 
school government; guidance; coopera- 
tion of all character forming agencies; 
| coordinating councils; and appreciation 
and understanding of democratic insti- 
tutions. 

















Committee on Legislation 
(From page 347) 

5. Temporary indebtedness 

6. Salaries 

7. Sabbatical leave 

8. Tuition and transportation 

9. Compulsory attendance 

10. School mergers 

11. State Council of Education 

12. Retirement 

13. First-class districts 

14, Group insurance 

15. Miscellaneous bills 

Note: The present status of these bills is indicated in 
the article, ‘Educational Legislation’ appearing on page 
343 of this issue. 

The committee selected as major objectives the enactment 
of legislation: 

To increase salaries of teachers in fourth-class districts 
To appropriate sufficient amounts that no teachers 
will remain unpaid at the end of the school year 

3. To meet satisfactorily the situation in first-class 
districts 

4. To provide a new method of school support (H. B. 
906 and S. B. 409) 

5. To create a State Tax Commission 

6. To amend the State Constitution to provide for a 
new method of appointing the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The committee voted to oppose any reduction in the 
Edmonds Salary Act. 

On Tuesday morning, April 25, President Francis and 
members of the Committee on Legislation joined in a 
breakfast conference with ten members of the House Edu- 
cation Committee to discuss educational needs. Members 


vs; 
2 





of the Legislative Committee were in contact, also, with 
members of the House and Senate during Monday evening 
and Tuesday. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAyYMAN, Executive Secretary. 


Transfer of Office of Education Proposed 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in submitting his reorganiza- 
tion plan to Congress on April 25, recommended the 

creation of three new agencies—federal security agency, 

federal works agency, and federal loans agency. 

The Office of Education, now in the Department of the 
Interior, would be transferred to the federal security agency. 
Other agencies grouped under federal security would include 
social security board, United States employment service, the 
Office of Education, the public health service, the National 
Youth Administration, and the civilian conservation corps. 

In submitting this plan to Congress, President Roosevelt 
had this to say about the transfer of the Office of Education. 
‘Because of the relationship of the educational opportunities 
of the country to the security of its individual citizens, the 
Office of Education, with all its functions, including, of 
course, its administration of Federal-State programs of voca- 
tional education, is transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Federal Security Agency. This transfer does 
not increase or extend the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in respect to education, but does move the existing 
activities into a grouping where the work may be carried on 
more efficiently and expeditiously, and where coordination 
and the elimination of overlapping may be better accom- 
plished.” 

Recommendations for reorganization under the recent act 
of Congress become operative at the end of sixty days unless 
both Houses of Congress, by a majority vote, reject the plan. 
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NOTES and NEWS 





C. VALENTINE Kirpy, chief of art 
education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, received the 
highest annual award offered by the 
Eastern Arts Association April 20 at the 
Association’s banquet in New York City. 
He received a gold medal and citation 
on the basis of his ‘long and distin- 
guished service to the field of art edu- 
cation.” 


CLARENCE A. ANDERSON, professor 
of agricultural education at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, will teach voca- 
tional education and vocational agricul- 
ture in the University of Hawaii, 
Henolulu, during the summer session. 
An outstanding feature of the summer 
session in Honolulu this year will be a 
gathering of philosophers who will 
make a comparison and contrast of 
oriental and occidental philosophies as 
an approach to a world philosophy. 


K. M. MaAuKert of Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, was elected treas- 
urer of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation at a meeting of its exec- 
utive board in Pittsburgh, April 14. 
The board met to make plans for the 
convention which will be held in Pitts- 
burgh during the Christmas holidays of 
1939. The local committee consists of 
the chairman, E. G. Miller, director of 
commercial education, Pittsburgh; P. S. 
Spangler, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh; D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


FRED PIERCE CorsON, president of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, received 
the Yorktown Medal of the Society of 
the Cincinnati at Dickinson’s annual 
Founder’s Day celebration April 29. 
Col. Edgar Erskine Hume of Washing- 
ton, a member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, said in presenting the medal 
and relative diploma that the award had 
been voted to Dr. Corson both for his 
outstanding individual attainments and 
as president of Dickinson College, 
whose founders, including John Dickin- 
son, had been closely identified with 
the founding of the society. Both or- 
ganizations were founded in 1783. The 
Yorktown Medal was created in 1931 
at the time of the sesquicentennia! of 
the Yorktown victory. 


IpA M. TARBELL, noted author, ad- 
dressed high school seniors and teachers 
assembled at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, for the institution’s annual Guest 
Day on Saturday, May 6. Opening with 
greetings from William P. Tolley, Alle- 
gheny’s president, and closing with 
Miss Tarbell’s address, the chapel pro- 


gram included a choral concert by the 
Allegheny Singers, 50-voice, student a 
cappella choir. 

JosePpH E. BoyLe has been elected 
principal of the Mahanoy City High 
School to succeed the late Homer T. 


Bagenstose. John L. Goepfert and 
Mary K. Smith were elected vice- 
principals. 


WALTER R. OKESON, treasurer of Le- 
high University since 1923, has been 
named to the additional post of vice- 
president by the board of trustees. 
appointment is effective immediately. 


His | 


He will be in charge of business affairs | 


of the University under President C. C. 
Williams. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS in Western Penn- 
sylvania met at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, to organize on March 
29. This group will meet regularly for 


the discussion of mutual problems and | 


tor the interchange of ideas. Karl F. 
Oerlein of the State Teachers College 
invited the group to come to the col- 
lege. After introductory remarks by 
Dr. Oerlein, Sheldon Kelley of Wash- 
ington High School and George 
Wheeler of East Washington High 
School were elected temporary president 
and temporary secretary respectively. A 
constitution committee, W. Glenn 
Burig of Fayette City High School, 
William Harris of Donora High School, 
and T. Parsons Miller of Charleroi 
High School, was appointed to draft a 
constitution for presentation at the next 
meeting. 


J. Maurice STRATTAN. supervising 
principal of the Plymouth Township 
schools, Norristown, R. D. 4, made a 
survey of the professional status and 
service of the teachers in his township 
from recent professional growth ques- 
tionnaires and other data on file. His 
report, given at a faculty association 
meeting on March 13, proved “that the 
professional standards in the smaller 
district will be found to be as high as 
in the larger district.” In his group of 
teachers the years of experience range 
from 31 to 114, with the average 10.9. 
Twelve of the 29 teachers and super- 
visors hold academic degrees, and nine 
of the seventeen who do not have de- 
gices are working for their bachelor’s 
degrees. One teacher has a master’s 
degree and four more are now working 
for their master’s. In addition to 
Schoolmen’s Week, which all the teach- 
ers attend, twenty-four teachers have 
been in attendance at 79 (aggregate 
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total) other meetings and conferences 
of an educational nature. The teachers 
read professional magazines and new 
books and texts regularly. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, observed its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on April 22 with exercises spon- 
sored by the Education Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The exercises, held in Bennett 
Hall, began with a silver anniversary 
luncheon. The program included a 
number of addresses, musical and dra- 
matic presentations, and other features. 








Let TPU guarantee you a worry-free sum- 
mer. 

Let TPU protect you when you vacation at 
the beach, sail to Europe, climb the 
Rockies. 

Let TPU pay doctor, drug and hospital 
bills should an accident or an illness 
interrupt vacation plans. 

Let one of TPU’s all-covering certificates 
(ranging from $6 to $30)—with extra 
benefits if you’re hospitalized—protect 
you all year ’round, at work or play, at 
home or abroad. 

Over 27.000 teachers are going to en- 
joy a carefree, worry-free vacation thi 
summer through TPU. Why not you? 


SPU 
Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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From New York 


Saturdays, July 8, 22, August 5, 19 


TEACHERS: Here’sa Cruise that’s 
a session of FUN! Visiting Puerto 
Rico ... St. Thomas, V. I. ... Bar- 
bados ... Martinique... Bermuda... 
with ample time at each port! Al- 
most 2 weeks of rollicking cruise 
life ... visiting strikingly dissimilar 
islands under 3 different flags— 
climaxed with 26 exciting hours 
in Bermuda. It's a trip of novelty 
... variety ... gaiety—with the pop- 
ular “Iroquois” serving as your 
hotel throughout. 


13 aays-:: $130 up 


Aboard the famous Cruise Liner 


T.S.S. IROQUOIS 


newly modernized and equipped for good 
times at sea - new sun and sports deck, tea- 
room, air-conditioned dining room; many 
inside rooms air-conditioned by Carrier. De- 
licious food, delightful accommodations, deft 
service - outdoor pool, talkies, Russ John- 
sons famous dance orchestra, Arthur Murray 
dancers - expert Cruise Director. 














For complete information apply to 
your Travel Agent or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Ave., or Pier 34, N. R., New York 
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J. G. ALLEN, principal of the Penn- 
sylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
Scotland, has been asked to serve as 
secretary of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education of the NEA. This de- 
partment will have a program at the 
San Francisco convention of the NEA. 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of voca- 
tions for the city of Baltimore, is presi- 
dent of the group. 

FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Cincinnati, will deliver the commence- 
ment address at the forty-sixth annual 
commencement exercises of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, to be held on 
Monday, June 19, according to an 
announcement by Parke R. Kolbe, 
Drexel president. 

THE BOYS OF CORRY SCHOOLS par- 
ticipated, during National Boys’ Week, 
in the administration and routine work 
of the schools and of the city. 

THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH 
ScHooL of Philadelphia was dedicated 
on April 26. Speakers in the presence 
of the faculty, student body, and a 
galaxy of guests called attention to the 
need in America of developing men able 
to turn their hands and minds to any- 
thing, like the many-sided Franklin, 
able to fit themselves to the here and 
now. Josiah H. Penniman, provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, founded 
by Benjamin Franklin, cited Franklin’s 
ability to see the human needs of his 
time. Henry Butler Allen, in bringing 
the greetings of the Franklin Institute, 
suggested that the boys read the works 
of Franklin and by reading, learn to 
imitate this modern American. Edwin 
W. Adams, associate superintendent, 
saw in Franklin one of the outstanding 
examples of a boy self-educated. 
Armand Gerson, associate superintend- 
ent, said Franklin’s life reveals the need 
Louis Nus- 
baum, acting superintendent of schools, 
officially dedicated the high school and 
asked that the school become worthy 
of that famous name of Franklin. Under 
its principal, A. Oswald Michener, the 
school has been completely reorganized 
even to the extent of being given, be- 
sides a new name, new colors, new 
cheers, new songs, new teams, and new 
clubs. The school will fit boys to enter 
college or an office or to take their 
places in a workshop. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS of Clearfield 
High School prepared and published the 
“Community Chest Clarion” after mak- 
ing a thorough study of the two-year- 
old Community Chest organization of 
Clearfield. The newspaper contains 
stories describing the different agencies 
which receive funds from the chest, 
which were written by students of the 
different grades of the schools. 

FirE caused considerable damage to 
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the gymnasium annex of the Mill Hall 
High School building on April 13. 
Damage to the home economics room 
was estimated from twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars. The chemistry room 
next door suffered largely from smoke 
damage, and the gymnasium below 
from water damage. Arrangements 
were made to resume school work the 
next day. 

THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION of the 
Northeast High School plans to enlist 
its 13,000 members in a celebration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school. The main feature 
of the Alumni celebration will be a 
banquet to be participated in by the 
seventy-six classes in the Association, 
and to be held in Shallcross Hall, the 
school gymnasium, during Education 
Week in November, 1940. Vincent B. 
Brecht, head of the department of 
English, and a graduate of the school 
in the ‘Pioneer Class,” has been ap- 
pointed general chairman of the anni- 
versary committee. Theodore S. Row- 
land, principal of the school, is planning 
special features to be held at the school 
during the week, in conjunction with 
the Alumni celebration. 

COMMUNITY BETTERMENT, a news 
sheet, was published by Allegheny 
Oliver, and Perry High Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, to promote civic improvement in 
the North Side of the city. 

Music Day was observed in La- 
Grange School, Rostraver Township, 
Westmoreland County, recently to dem- 
onstrate to the patrons of the district 
the work being accomplished in the 
music field in the township schools 
under the supervision of Alfaretta Pat- 
terson. A varied program of drama- 
tized songs, folk dances, rhythm plays, 
games, and musical playlets was pre- 
sented by the pupils in costume from 
each room. ladys Graff, teacher of 
music in the fifth and sixth grades, and 
Florence Rousseau, in the third and 
fourth grades, had charge of the pro- 
gram. H. B. Barker, principal of the 
school, welcomed about 350 patrons; 
and E. Frank Carter, superintendent of 
the township schools, extended greet- 
ings to the guests. 


MIGRATION of the entire National 
Music Camp to the New York World’s 
Fair for a 10-concert series and the in- 
troduction of a new drama department, 
leaded by Blevins Davis, creator of the 
“Great Plays” series on NBC, are two 
outstanding features of the 12th season 
of the camp as announced by the presi- 
dent and music director, Joseph E. 
Maddy. The National Music Camp is 
at Interlochen, Michigan, and the dates 
of the 12th season are June 25 to 
August 20. If interested write Dr. 
Maddy at Interlochen, Michigan, for 
farther information. 
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THE AMERICAN NAUTICAL ACAD- 
EMY, National Training School for 
Merchant Marine Officers, Washington, 
D. C., announces that boys and young 
men between the ages of 11 and 21 
years will be allowed to secure practical 
ship experience on board a training 
ship of the Academy within the period 
from June 1 to October 1. The young 
men may remain on board ship for the 
entire period, or for any shorter time 
they may wish, but not for less than a 
month. There is no charge for instruc- 
tion nor for living quarters on board 
ship. The only required expense is for 
meals, 49 cents daily. Due to the fact 
that the number of accommodations 
available is limited, those wishing to 
take advantage of this opportunity 
should write at once to the American 
Nautical Academy at the above address. 


WHAT TO READ, how to read, and 
the latest discoveries on improving read- 
ing abilities of children and adults, will 
be discussed by thirty-nine nationally- 
known authorities at the second annual 
Conference on Reading Problems at the 
University of Chicago, June 21-24. 
William S. Gray is director of the 
conference. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS throughout 
the nation will debate the railroad 
question during the school year, 
1939-40, according to C. Stanton Bel- 
four, executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Forensic and Music League at 
the University of Pittsburgh. The rail- 
road question was selected from a large 
list submitted to the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association Committee 
on Debate materials and Interstate Co- 
operation at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland last December. Since that 
time, the topics were narrowed to a few 
for preferential voting by the states. 
The exact wording of the proposition 
is ‘Resolved, That the Federal Govern- 
ment Should Own and Operate the Rail- 
roads.” 


MUNHALL HIGH ScHooLt had a 
guidance clinic on April 20 with dis- 
cussions groups in eighteen vocational 
fields. At a general session David C. 
Ellinger of Connelley Vocational High 
School, Pittsburgh, spoke on ‘Guidance 
in the Secondary School.” 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mil- 
lersville, has a library of 225 films which 
circulate among 115 schools in Penn- 
sylvania. A school district which places 
silent educational films valued at $25 
or sound educational films valued at $45 
in the library, is entitled to borrow 
from the library as many films a week 
as it has placed in the collection. All 
films are 16 mm silent or sound. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, through arrangements in which 


the Government of Brazil is cooperat- 
ing, will offer opportunity for study in 
Brazil to American students as part of 
the summer school program of the 
University this year. According to 
John Dolman, director of the summer 
school, the plans call for at least three 
courses in education to be given in Rio 
de Janeiro by faculty members from the 
University who will accompany the 
students to Brazil. The courses, which 
will be conducted in English, will be 
open to undergraduate and graduate 
students seeking regular University 
credit, as well as to auditors, and will 
center chiefly upon problems in com- 
parative education. During the voyage 
to South America, beginning on June 
17 and returning on August 9, there 
will be informal lectures and discus- 
sions aboard ship, and assistance will 
be given to students who wish to learn 
Portugese, although a knowledge of 
that language will not be required. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA will offer a combined pro- 
gram of educational opportunities with 
cultural and vacational features in its 
34th annual summer session beginning 
June 17. The first six-weeks session, 
ending on July 31, will be followed by 
the second period terminating Sep- 
tember 1. To meet current changes in 
social - economic, scientific - industrial, 
and educational problems, the U. S. C. 
program for graduate and undergrad- 
uate work will feature several hundred 
subjects including fields of science, 
cinematography, literature, social work, 
and 88 courses in education. 


Child Research Clinic 


Under the auspices of the Child Re- 
search Clinic of The Woods Schools, 
leaders in education, mental hygiene, 
child welfare, parent education, and re- 
lated fields concerned with children and 
their well-being gathered to consider 
“Twenty-five Years of Progress in Edu- 
cation,” on Tuesday, April 25, at Lang- 
horne, Pa. The conference was con- 
ducted by outstanding authorities, with 
special reference to the exceptional 
child—the slow child, the backward 
child, the problem child, the child with 
behavior problems, the child with read- 
ing and speech difficulties, and the like. 

The conference, which occupied a 
full day, was divided into two parts. 
At the morning session, devoted to 
“Progress in Education and Related 
Fields” the chairman was Charles A. 
Ford, chairman, department psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Speak- 
ers and their topics included: Charlotte 
Easby Grave, consulting psychologist, 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa., 
“Twenty-five Years of Progress in Edu- 
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cation at The Woods Schools”; Frank 
Astor, liaison officer, National Child 
Welfare Association and the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, New York, N. Y., 
“Application of Mental Hygiene Prin- 
ciples to the Classroom”; Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, head, department parent 
education, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
editor of Children’s Activities, ‘“Emo- 
tions as Allies or Enemies in Learning.” 

The chairman for the afternoon 
period was Leonard W. Mayo, assistant 
executive director, Welfare Council of 
New York City. This period was de- 
voted to “Application of the Latest 
Knowledge to Education’’ and the 
speakers and their topics were: C. E. 
Benson, director of the pyscho-educa- 
tional clinic, chairman of the depart- 
ment of educational psychology, New 
York University, New York, N. Y 
“Mental Hygiene and the Exceptional 
Child”: and Mrs. Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, director, Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, New York, N. Y., 
“The Development of Child Study.” 

The Child Research Clinic was initi- 
ated by The Woods Schools of Lang- 
horne, Pa., after twenty years of con- 
tinuous activity in the training and 
development of exceptional children. 
This conference, which is the Fifth 
Spring Conference on Education and 
the Exceptional Child, marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of The Woods 
Schools and the fifth anniversary of the 
Child Research Clinic. 


American Country 
Life Assocation 


NEW departure in the 1939 pro- 

gram of the American Country 
Lite Association, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, to be held at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, August 30- 
September 2, is announced by Chris L. 
Christensen, dean of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture and president of 
the association. 

“Special attention to the development 
cf a native rural culture will be the 
feature of this year’s meeting,” says 
Dean Christensen. “Folk games, folk 
drama, music, painting, and the litera- 
tere of rural life, as found in the 
United States, Canada, and Denmark, 
wili be prominent on the program.” 

Dean Christensen states that the gen- 
eral theme of the Conference will be 
“What's Ahead for Rural America?” 
and that in addition to thinking about 
what’s ahead in rural culture there 
would be general discussions of two 
questions, as follows: 


“What's ahead in the relation of the 
farm group to labor and industry ?” 

“How can we advance the idea of 
‘continuing education’ in rural Amer- 
ica? 

On September 1, five sections will 
meet. These will be on What’s Ahead 
for Rural Youth; The Rural Public 
School of the Future; The Rural 
Church of the Future; Blending the 
Vocational, the Social, the Cultural in 
the Agricultural College; and Art in 
the Rural Home. 

B. H. Dimit of the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Country Life Conference and 
will participate in the conference pro- 
gram, as well as a number of other edu- 
cators from the State. 


Necrology 


ANNE M. ONIMUS, teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools, died March 10. 

ANNA SUCKOW, principal of the 
Clara Barton school, Philadelphia, died 
recently. 

EpIrH Morin of the department of 
mathematics, Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, died February 26. 

MarTHA A. SMITH of the faculty of 
the Muhr school in Philadelphia, died 
February 24. 

MARGUERITE E. SNYDER, who taught 
in the Lockhart school, Pittsburgh, died 
o1 February 24 after an illness of two 
months. 

SAMUEL K. BRECHT, retired teacher 
of mathematics in the Philadelphia 
schools, died April 20. 

KAROLYN RENNER MELLON, teacher 
in the Fredericksburg school, died April 


1 at Meadville Hospital. 


EpwarD A. DOUGHER, principal of 
the Central school at Old Forge, died 
recently after a short illness. 


Calendar 


June 19-22—National Conference on 

Visual Education, Chicago, III. 

21-24—-Annual Conference on 

Reading Problems, University of 

Chicago, Chicago, III. 

July 2-6—National Education Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Willard 
E. Givens, Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania Luncheon, July 3, 
12 m., Hotel Californian, $1.00 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

August 6-11—World Federation of 


June 


June, 1939 


Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, Uel W. Lamkin, 
Secretary-General, 1201-16th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

August 30-September 2—A merican 
Country Life Assn., Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

September 29-30—Southern Convention 
District, Lebanon 

September 29-30—Pennsylvania State 
Association for Adult Education, 
STC, Shippensburg 

October 4-5—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Cctober 6-7—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 6-7—Pennsylvania Teachers of 
Speech and Oral English, Harris- 
burg. Program chairman, Joseph 
F. O'Brien, Pennsylvania State 
College 

October 9-12—National League to Pro- 
mote School Attendance, Pitts- 
burgh. Charles L. Mosher, Al- 
bany, N. Y., President 

October 9-13—24th National Recrea- 
tion Congress, Boston, Mass. T. E. 
Rivers, Secretary, 315 Fourth Ave., 
Ni YG. 

October 12-13—Central 
District, Lock Haven 

October 12-14—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 19-20—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 20—Bucknell Conference on 


Convention 


Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 
Cictober 20—Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 
October 20-21—Eastern 
District, Pottsville 
October 26-28—Pa. Branch, Dept. of 

Secondary School Principals, NEA, 


Convention 


Harrisburg 
October 27-28—Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, Senior High 


School, Reading 

November 2—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher 
Placement Assn., Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 

November 2-4—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Baltimore, Md. 
Alma Bering, Publicity Director, 
Towson, Md. 

November 30-December 1—National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1940 

February 24-29—70th Annual Meeting, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Write for Bulletin. Correspondence 
study Division. School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State ‘ 
College, Pennsylvania. 
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71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Pennypacker 1223-1224 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges 


Walnut and Juniper Streets 


M. A, Bryant, Pres. 














C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 


Candidates carefully selected. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
202 WALNUT STREET 


No charge to school officials. 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Early registration advisable. 

















633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


| THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
| PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
| Service free to Schools—Economical for Teachers 


Personal, discriminating service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mer. 








Industrial Arts Activities 
for Elementary Grades 


N CONNECTION with the learn- 

ing processes on elementary grade 
levels, modern educational literature is 
increasingly emphasizing the values to 
be gained through pupil activity. Penn- 
sylvania elementary schools in constantly 
increasing numbers are experimenting 
with the industrial arts methods of en- 
riching common school subjects. Even 
more significant is the number of ele- 
mentary schools that have progressed 
from the point of experimentation, in 
this respect, to the extent of including 
the necessary facilities for industrial arts 
activities in all grade rooms. This can 
be done inexpensively, and the eager 
participation of pupils is proving the 
claims of many outstanding educators. 


As early as the summer of 1934, State | 


Teachers College, Millersville, pioneered 
among Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
leges by introducing teacher education 
courses for elementary industrial arts 
activities. Teachers who completed 
this work at Millersville are now apply- 
ing these modern methods in locations 
as far West as an Oklahoma Indian 
Reservation School, and as far North 
as the Alaskan village established for 
our dust bowl refugees. 

The teacher education courses in in- 
dustrial arts activities, for teachers of 
elementary and rural schools, are de- 
signed to develop the skills, information, 
and professional understanding neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of an 




















TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


Experienced in S. S. or trained for religious work. 
Good income with guarantee to capable persons - for 
summer or permanent. Send for Free booklet, ‘‘Op- 


portunity for Christian Leadership. 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Dept. EP 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS | 


Ewest member of a distinguished dic- 
tionary family—accurate, enriched, 
simplified, easy to use. Attractive il- 


lustrations and maps. Durable. 
Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 








Addison-Boyer Teacher’s Agency 
Successors to Addison-Ames Teachers Agency. 
307 Fifth Ave. Bet. 31st & 32nd St. New 
York City. Two squares from Penn Station. 
Anexpert service for educators by educators. 
All applicants are thoroughly investigated. 
Only superior candidates are recommended. 


activity, or project, program. Projects 
include such activities as weaving, wood- 
work, pottery, record-making, and print- 
ing, and the development of units of 
work. The experiences grow out of 
home and community relationships, his- 
tory, and other social interests. The 
stories of how we are fed, clothed, shel- 
tered; how we travel, communicate, and 
preserve records are studied through 
participation appropriate to the ele- 
mentary school. 





Seeking a Position? 


Unusual demand for teachers, especially in 
Home Economics, Commercial, Industrial 
Arts, Physical Education, Mathematics, 
Languages, Library, and Elementary. Place- 
ments are made throughout the East and 
South. Write, telling us about yourself. Fif- 
teenth year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 

















SUMMER INCOME FOR TEACHERS 


interested in educational sales work. For 
a permanent position or lucrative part- 
time employment in your community, 
outline your education and experience. 


THE LIBRARY GUILD, 604 West 112th Street, New York 








Bound Volumes 


As usual, a limited number of 
bound volumes of the PENNSsYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL with 
new copies and index will be 
available soon the June 
number is printed. They will be 
complete for the period Septem- 
ber, 1938 to June, 1939. Price, 
$2.50. Orders will be filled in 


the order in which they are re- 


after 


ceived. 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............ Francis B. Haas 
| errr Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
rrr Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Se re OE EPL ETE EEE SPLIT OR ETC, Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ........ NN 56s 5 ak ae kv xo pe haw eee T. T. Allen 
ONE. ks su ncdaned ey I aris coo 9 ts no ckakbae saad sveRs Carmon Ross 
SUMMER OTAR «50's 0 3 Sine See Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... Samuel Fausold 
eee Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
ee eee EE ee re eer TT John G. Flowers 
SS ae Home Economics and Music ................. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ......Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ IN 5 task sede behwe cee sou weee Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


AT COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 









CATALOGS ON REQUEST ,~ ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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